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THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Klsewhere in the columns of our present 
monthly, our readers will find the Ioaugurai 
Address of Mr. Apranam Lincoun, delivered 
on the occasion of his induction to the office 
of t’resident of the United States. The cir- 
cumstances under which the Address was de- 
livered, were the most ‘extraordinary and por- 
tentous that ever attended at similar occa- 
sion in the history of the country. ‘Threats of 
riot, rebellion, violence and assassination had 
beenfreel;, though darkly circulated, as among 
the probable eventsto occur on that memorable 
day. ‘The life of Mr. Lincotn was believed, 
even by his least timid friends, to be in most 
imminent danger. No mean courage was re- 











\ 


quired to face the probabilities of the hour. 


Iie stood up before the pistol or dagger of the 


sworn assassin, to meet death from an unknown. 


hand, while upon the very threshold of the 
Office to which the suffrages of the nation 
had elected him The outgoing Administra- 
lion, either by its treachery or weakness, or 
both, had allowed the Government to float 
to the very verge of destruction. <A fear, 
amounting to agony in some minds, existed 
that the great American Republic would ex- 
pire in the arms of its newly elected guardi- 
an upon the very moment of his inauguration. 
For wecks and months previously to the 
4th of March, under the wise direction and 
Inunagement of General Scort, elaborate mil- 
itary preparations were made with a view 
to prevent the much apprehended outbreak 
of violence and bloodshed, and secure the 
peaceful inauguration of the President elect. 
Ilow much the nation is indebted to General 
Scotr for its present existence, it is impossible 
to tell. No doubt exists that to him, rather 
than to any forbearance of the rebels, 
Washington owes its salvation from Sloody 
streets on the fourth of March. The man- 


berdn Which Mr Lixcorun entered the Capital 
Was id Acepiog with the wenacing aud troubled 





state of the times. He reached the Capital as 
the poor, hunted fugitive slave reaches the 
North, in disguise, seeking concealment, evad- 
ing pursuers, by the underground railroad, 
between two days, not during the sunlight, 
but crawling and dodging under the sable 
wing of night. He changed bis programme, 
took another route, started at another hour, 
travelled in other company, and arrived at an- 
Other time in Washington.- We have no 
censure for the President at this point. He 
only did what braver men have done. It was, 
doubtless, galling to his very soul to be com- 
pelied to avail himself of the methods of a 
fugitive slave, with a nation howling on bis 
trac. Itis hard to think of anything more 
humiliating. ‘The great party that elected bim 
fairly wilted under it. The act, in some 
sense, was an indication of the policy of the 
new Government—more cunning than bold, 
evading rather than facing danger, outwitting 
rather than bravely conquering and putting 
down the enemy. ‘The whole thing looked 
bad, but it was not adopted without reason. 
Circumstances gave to an act which, upon its 
face, was cowardly and mean, the merit of wis- 
dom, forethought and discretion. 

Once in Washiogton, Mr. Lixcotn found 
himself in the thick atmosphere of treason on 
the one hand, and a cowardly, sentimental 
and deceitful profession of peace on the other. 
W ith such surroundings, he went to work up- 
on his Inaugural Address, and the influence of 
those surroundings may be t:aced inthe whole 
character of his performance. Making all allow- 
ance for circumstances, we must declare the ad- 
dress to be but little better than our worst fears, 
and- vastly below what wehad fondly hoped it 
might be. It is a double-tongued document, ca- 
pable of two constructiogs, and conceals rather 
than declares a definite policy. No man reading 
it could say whether Mr, Lincoun was for peace 
or war, whether he abandons or maintains the 
principles of the Chicago Convention upon 
which he was elected. The occasion required 
the utmost frankness and decision. Overlook- 
ing the whole field of disturbing elements, he 
should have boldiy rebukea them. He saw 
seven States in open rebellion, the Constitu- 
tion set at naught, the national flag insulted, 
and his own life murderously sought by slave- 
holding assassins. Does he expose aud re- 
buke the evemies of his country, the men 
who are bent upon ruling or ruining the 
country? Notabit of it. But at the very 
start he secks to court their favor, to explain 
himself where nobody misunderstands him, 
and to deny intentions of which nobody had 
accused him. He turns away from his armed 
enemy and deals bis blows on the head of an 
innocent bystander. He knew, full well, that 
the grand objection to him and his party re- 
spected the one great question of slavery ex- 
tension. ‘The South want to extend slavery, 
andthe North want to confine it where it is, 
‘where the public mind shall rest in the be- 
lief of tls urtima 


teestinetion. ‘his was the 


questiou which carticd the North aud deteat- | 





ed the South in the election which 








made Mr. 
ABRAHAM LincoLn President. Mr. Lincotn 


knew this, and the South hag known it all 
along ; and yet this subject only gets the 
faintest allusion, while others, never seriously | 
in dispute, are dwelt upon at length. 


Mr. Lincoun opens his address by announc- 
ing his complete loyalty to slavery in the slave 
States, and quotes from the Chicago plat- 
form a resolution affirming the rights of pro- 
perty in slaves, in the slave States. He is 
not content with declaring that he has no 
lawful power to interfere with slavery in the 
States, but he also denies having the least ‘in- 
clination’ to interfere with slavery in the 
States. This denial of all feeling against sla- 
very, at such atime and in such circumstances, 
is wholly discreditable to the head and heart 
of Mr. Lixcotn. Aside from the inhuman 
coldness of the sentiment, it was a weak and 
inappropriate utterance to such an audience, 
since it could neither appease nor check the 
wild fury of the rebel Slave Power. Any 
but a blind man can see that the disunion 
sentiment of the South does not arise from 
any misapprehension of the disposition of the 
party represented by Mr. Lincotn. The very 
Opposite is the fact. The difficulty is, the 
slaveholders understand the position of the 
Republican party too well. Whatever may 
be the honied phrases employed by Mr. Lin- 
coLN when confronted by actual disunion ; 
however silvery and beautiful may be the 
subtle rhetoric of his long-headed Secretary 
of State, when wishing to hold the Govern- 
ment together until its management should 
fall into other hauds; all know that the 
masses at the North (the power behind the 
throne) had determined to take and keep this 
Government out of the hands of -the slave- 
holding oligarchy, and administer it hereafter 
to the advantage of free labor as against slave la- 
bor. The slaveholders knew full well that they 
were hereafter to change the condition of rul- 
ers to that of being ruled ; they knew that the 
mighty North is outstripping the South in pum- 
bers, and in all the elements of power, and that 
from being the superior, taey were to be doom- 
ed to hopeless inferiority. Thisis what galled 
them. ‘They are not afraid that Lincoun will 
send out a proclamation over the slave States 
declaring all the slaves tree, nor that Congress 
will pass a law to that effect. They are no 
such fools as to believe any such thing ; but 
they do think, and not without reason, that 
the power of slavery is broken, and tbat its 
prestige is gone whenever the people have 
made up their minds that Liberty is safer in the 
hands of freernen than in those of slavehold- 
ers. ‘To those sagacicus and crafty men, 


} schooled into mastery over bondmen on the 


plantation, and thus the better able to assume 
the airs of superiority over Northern dough- 
faces, Mr. Lincoin’s disclaimer of any power, 
right or inclisation to interfere with slavery 
in the States, does not amount to more thao 
a broken shoestring! They kuew it all be- 
fore, aud while they do not accept it as a sat- 
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isfaction, they do look upon such declarations 
as the evidence of cowardly baseness, upon 
which they may safely presume. 


The slavekolders, the parties especially ad- 
dressed, may well inquire if you, Mr. Linco.y, 
and the great party that elected you, honestly 
entertain this very high respect for the rights 
of slave property in the States, how happens 
it that you treat the same rights of property 
with scorn and contempt when they are set 
up in the Territories of the United Stotes ?— 
If slaves are property, and our righte of pro- 
perty in them are to be so sacredly guarded 
in the States, by what rule of law, justice or 
reason does that property part with the at- 
tributes of property, upon eptering into a 
Territory owned in part by that same State ? 
The fact is, the slaveholders have the argu- 
ment all their own way, the moment that the 
right of property in their slaves is couceded 
under the Constitution. It was, therefore, 
weak, uncalled for and useless for Mr. Lin- 
coLN to begin his Inaugural Address by thus 
at the outset prostrating himself before the 
foul and withering curse of slavery. The 
time and the occasion called for a very dif. 
ferent attitude. Weakness, timidity and con- 


ciliation towards the tyrants and traitors had 


emboldened them to a pitch of insolence 
which demanded an instant check. Mr. Lin- 
COLN was in a position that enabled him to 
wither at a single blast their high blown 
pride. The occasion was one for honest re- 
buke, not for palliations and apologies. The 
slaveholders should have been told that their 
barbarous system of robbery is contrary to 
the spirit of the age, and to the principles of 
Liberty in which the Federal Government 
was founded, and that they should be asham- 
ed to be everlastingly pressing that scandalous 
crime into notice. Some thought we had in 
Mr. Lincoitn the nerve and decision of an 
Oxtver: CroMwELt ; but the result shows that 
we merely bave a continuation of the Pierces 
and Bucuanans, and that the Republican 
President bends the kuee to slavery as readily 
as any of his iofamous predecessors. Not 
content with the broadest recognition of the 
right of property in the soulsand bodies of men 
jo the slave States, Mr. Lincoin next proceeds, 
with nerves of steel, to tell the slaveholders 
what an excellent slave hound he is,and how he 
regards the right to recapture fugitive slaves a 
constitutional duty; and lest the poor bond- 
man'should escape being returned to the hell of 
slavery by the application of certain well 
known rules of Isgal interpretation, which 
any and every white man may claim in his 
own case, Mr. Lincoun proceeds to cut off 
the poor, trembling negro who had escaped 
from bondage from all advantages from such 
rules. He will have the pound of flesh, blood 
or no blood, be it more or less, a just pound 
or not. Toe Suyziocks of the South, had 
they been after such game, might have ex- 
claimed, in joy, an ABRAHAM come to judg- 
ment! But they were not to be caught with 
such fodder. The hunting down a few slaves, 
the sending back of a few Lucy Bac.eys,young 
and beautiful though they be, to the lust and 
brutality of the slaveholders and slave-breed- 
ers of the Border States, is to the rapacity 
of the rebels only as a drop of water upon a 
house in flames. The value of the thing was 
wholly in its quality. ‘Mr. Lincoty, you will 
catch and return our slaves if they ran away 
from us, and will help us hold them where 





they are ;’ what cause, then, since you have 
descended to this depth of wickedness, with- 
holds you from coming down to us entirely ? 
Indeed, in what respect are you better than 
ourselves, Or our overseers and drivers who 
hunt and flog our negroes into obedience ?’— 
Again ; the slaveholders have a decided ad- 
vantage over Mr. Lincoiy, and over his party. 
He stands upon the same moral level with 
them, and is in no respect better than they. 
If we held the Constitution, as held by Mr. Lrn- 
COLN, DO earthly power could induce us to 
swear to support it. The fact is, (follow- 
ing the lead of the Dred Scott decision, and 
all the Southern slaveholding politicians, with 
all the doughfaces of the North who have 
been engaged in making a Constitution, for 
years, outside of the Constitution of 1789,) 
Mr. Lincotn has taken everything at this 
pviot in favor of slavery for granted. He is: 
like the great mass of his countrymen, in- 
debted to the South for both law and gospel. 


But the Inaugural does not admit of entire 
and indiscriminate condemnation. It has at 
least one or two features which eviuce the 
presence of something like a heart as well as 
a head. Horrible as is Mr. Lincoxn’s admis- 
sion of the constitutional duty of surrender- 
ing persons claimed as slaves, and heartily as 
he seems determined that that revolting work 
shall be performed, he hassent along with his 
revolting declaration a timid suggestion which, 
tame and spiritless as it is, must prove as up- 
palatable as gall to the taste of slaveholders. 
He says: ‘In any law on this subject, ought 
not all the safeguards of liberty known in hu- 
mance and civilized jurisprudence be introduced, 
so that a free man be not in any case surren- 
dered asa siave.’ For so much, little as it 
is, let the friends of freedom thank Mr. Lin- 
COLN. ‘lhis saves his Address from the gulf 
of infamy into which the Dred Scott decision 
sunk the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Two ideas are embraced in this suggestion : 
First, a black man’s rights should be guarded 
by all the safeguards known to liberty and 
to humane jurispradence ; secondly, that sla- 
very is an inhuman condition from which a 
free man ought by all lawful means to be 
saved. When we remember the prevailing 
contempt for the rights of all persons of Af- 
rican descent, who are mostly exposed to the 
operation of these slave-catching laws, and the 
strenuous efforts of the American Church and 
clergy to make slavery a divine relation, and 
especially blissful to our much hated variety of 
the human family, we are disposed to magnify 
and rejoice over even this slight recognition of 
rights, and this implied acknowledgment of the 
hatefulness of slavery. One of the safeguards 
of liberty is trial in open court. Another is 
the right of bringing evidence in one’s own 
favor, and of confronting and questioning op. 
posing witnesses. Another is the trial by a 
jury of our peers. Another is that juries are 
judges both of the law and the evidence in the 
cuse. There are other safeguards of liberty 
which we might specify, any ove of which, 
faithfully applied, would not only make it dif. 
ficult to surrender a free man as a slave, but 
would make it almost impossible to surrender 
apy man as such. Thanking Mr. Linco.n 
for even so much, we yet hold him to be the 
most dangerous advocate of slave-hunting and 
slave-catching in the land. 


He bas laid down a general rule- of leghl 
interpretation which, like mot, if not all gen- 





‘eral rules, may be stretched to cover almost 


every conceivable villainy. ‘ Z'he intention 
of the law-giver is the law,’ says Mr. Lincoty. 
But we say that this depends upon whether 
the intention itself is lawful. If law were 
merely an arbitrary rale, destitute of all idea of 
right and wrong, the intention of the lawgiver 
might indeed be taken as the law, provided 
that intention were certainly known. But the 
very idea of law carries with it ideas of 
right, justice and humanity. Law, according to 
BLACKSTONE, commands that which is right and 
forbids that which is wrong. A law authorizing 
murder is no law, because it is an outrage 
upon all the elements out of which laws orig- 
inate. Any man called to administer and ex- 
ecute such a law is bound to treat such an 
edict as a nullity, baving nu binding authority 
over his action or over his conscience. He 
would have a right to say, upon the authority 
of the Sapreme Court, that ‘laws against 
fandamental morality are void ; that a law 
for murder is an absurdity, and not only from 
the purpose of all law and government, but 
wholly at war with every principle of law.— 
It would be no avail in such a case to say 
that the ‘intention of law-makers is the 
law.’ To prove such an intention is only to 
destroy the validity of the law. 


But the case is not murder, but simply the 
surrendering of a person to slavery who has 
made his or her escape from slavery into a 
free State. But what better is an act of this 
kind than murder? Wouldnot Mr. Linco.n 
himself prefer to see a dagger plunged tothe 
hilt into the heart of his own daughter, than 
to see that daughter given up to the lust and 
brutality of the slaveholders of Virginia, as 
was poor, trembling Lucy Baatey given up 
a few weeks ago by the Republivans of Cleve- 
land ? What is slavery bat a slow process 
of soul murder? What but murder is its 
chief reliance? How do slaveholders hold 
their slaves except by asserting their right 
and powerto murder their slaves if they do not 
submit to slavery ? Doves not the whole slave 
system rest upon a basis of murder? Your 
money or your life, says the pirate ; your 
liberty or your lifé, says the slavcholder.—_ 
And where is the difference between the pi- 
rate and the slaveholder ? 


But the ‘intention of the law is the law.’ 
Well, suppose we grant it in the present case, 
that the intention of the law-maker is the 
law, and two very important questions arise— 
first, as to who were the makers, and, second- 
ly, by what means are we required to learn 
their intentions) Who made the Constita- 
tion? The preamble to the Constitution an- 
swers that question. ‘ We, the people, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution.’ The 
people, then, made the law. How stood their 
intention as to the surrender of fugitive slaves? 
Were they all agreed in this intention to send 
slaves to bondage who might escape from it ? 
Or were only a part? and ifa part, how many? 
Surely, if a minority only were of that inten- 
tion, that intention coald rot be the law, es- 
pecially as the law itself expresses no such 
intention. The fact is, there is no evidence 
whatever that any considerable part of the 
people who made and adopted the American 
Constitution intended to make that icstra- 
ment aslave-hanting ora slaveholding instru- 
ment, while their is much evidence to prove 
the very reverse. Dante1 W EBSTER, even In 
his infamous 7th of March speech, was suf- 
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ficiently true to the letter of the Constitution, | 


and to the history of the times in which the 


Constitution was framed and adopted, to deny | 


that the Constitution required slaves to be 
given ap, and quoted Mr. James Mapison io 
corroberation of his statement. This is Mr. 
W esster’s language :—*‘ It may not be impro- 
‘per here to allude to that—I had almost said 
‘celebrated—opinion of Mr. Mapison. You 
‘observe, sir, that the term slavery is not used 
‘in the Constitation. The Constitution does 
‘not require that fugitive slaves shall be de- 
‘jivered up; it requites that persons bound 
‘to service in one State escaping into another, 
‘shall be delivered up. Mr. Mapison opposed | 
‘the introduction of the term slave, or slavery, 
‘intothe Constitution ; for he said he did not 
‘wish to see it recognized by the Constitution 
‘of the United States of America, that there 
‘could be property in men.’ 


How sadly have the times changed, not. 
only since the days of Maprson—the days of 
the Constitution—but since the days even of 
DantEL Wesster. Cold and dead as that 
great bad man was to the claims of human- 
ity, he was not sufficiently removed from the. 


of the Federal Union, and shows very cou- 
clusively that this Government, from its owa 
nature and the nature of all Governments, 


was intended to be perpetual, and that it is. 
| revolutionary, insurrectionary and treasonable 


to break it up. His argument is excellent ; 
but the difficulty is that the argament comes 
too late. When men deliberately arm them- 
selves with the avowed intention of breaking 
up the Government ; 
sult its flag, capture its forts, seize its muni- 
tions of war, and organize a hostile Govern- 
ment, and boastfally declaie that they will 
fight before they will submit, it would seem 
of little use to argue with them. If the ar- 
gument was merely for the loyal citizen, it 
was unnecessary. If it was for those already 
in rebellion, it was casting pearls before swine. 
No class of men in the country understand 
better than the rebels themselves the nature 





of the business on which they are engaged. — 
They tell us this in the thousands of pounds 
ef powder they have been buying, and the 
millions of money and arms they have been 
stealing. They know that unless the Govern- 
ment is a miserable and contemptible failure, 


better days of the Republic to claim, as Mr. idestitute of every attribute of a Government 


LINCOLN does, that the surrender of fugitive 
slaves is a plain requirement of the Constitu- 
tion. 

But here comes along a siight gkam of re- 
lief. Mr. Lincoun tremblingly ventures to in- 
guire (for he istoo inoffensive to the slave- 
holders to assert and declare, except when 


the rights of black men are asserted and de-! 


clared away) if it ‘might not be well to pro- 
vide by law for the enforcement of that clause 
in the Constitution which guarantees that 
the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens 





in the several States.’ . 


Again we thank Mr. Lincoitn. He has, 
however, ventured upon a hazardous suyges- 
tion. The man has not quite learned his le:- 
son. He had not been long enough in Wash- 
ington to learn that Northern citizens, like 
persons of African descent, bave no rights, 
privileges or immunities that slaveholders are 
bound to respect. ‘To break open a man’s 
trunk, to read the letters from his wife and 
daughters, to tar and feather him, to ride 
him on a rail and give him the alternative of 
being hanged or of leaving town the same 
hour, simply because he resides in a (ree State, 
is a privilege and immunity which our South- 


ern brethren will not give up, though the re-' 


quirement were made in every line of the Con- 
stitution. Yet, we say, we are thankful. It 
is something even to have a sickly intimation 
that other American citizens, not belonging 
to the privileged slaveholding class, have 
rights which it ‘ might be well’ to secure 
by law, and that the mere fact of living in a 
free State ought not to subject the unfortunate 
traveler either to being whipped, hanged or 
shot. Yes, this is something to be thankful for 
and is more than any other American I’ resi- 
dent has ever ventured to say, either in his 
Inaugural Speech or Annual Mes-age It is, 
perhaps, this latter fact that gives Mr. Liy- 
coLn’s casual remark its chief importance.— 
Hitherto our Presidents bad pictured the 
South as the innocent lamb, and the greedy 


and devour. 





except the name, that that Government must 
meetthem on the field and put them down, or 
be itself put down. To parley with traitors is 
but to increase their insolence and audacity. | 


It remains to be seen whether the Federal 
Government is really able to do more than 
hand over some JoHn Brown to be hanged: 
suppress a slave insurrection, or catch a run- 
away slave—whether it is powerless for lib- 
erty, and only powerful for slavery. Mr. Lin. 
CULN says, ‘I shall take care that the laws ot 
the Union shall be faithfully executed in all 
the States ’—that is, be will do so as ‘ as far 
as practicable,’ and unless the American peo- 
ple, his masters, shall, in some authoritative 
manner direct the contrary. To us, both these 
provisos had better have been omitted. They 
imply a want of confidence in the ability of 
the Government to execute its own laws, and 
opens its doors to all that border tribe who 
have nothing but smiles for the rebels and 
peace lecturers for the Government. The Am- 
erican people have placed the Government in 
the hands of ABpkanam Lincoun for the next 
four years, and his instructions are in the Con- 
stitutiou. He hadno right to suppose that 
they will reverse those instructions in a man- 
ner to give immunity to traitors ; and it was 
a mistake to admit such a possibility, especi- 
ally in the presence of the very traitors them- 
selves. But we are dwelling longer upon Mr. 
Linco.n’s speech than we had intended, and 
longer than we are warranted either by the 
patience of our readers, or the extent of our 
space. The perusal of it has left no very 
hopeful impression upon our mind for the 
cause of our down-trodden and heart-broken 
couotrymen. Mr. Lincotn has avowed him- 
self ready to catch them if they run away, to 
shoot them down if they rise against their op- 
pressors, and to prohibit the Federal Govern- 
ment jrrevucably from interfering for their de- 
liveravce. With such declarations before 
them, coming from our first modern anti-sla- 
very President, the Abolitioni-ta must know 





| what to expect during the pvext four years, 


North as the hungry wolf, ever ready to tear) (should Mr. Lincotn not be, as he is likely to 


be, driven out of Washington by his rival, 


From slave-catching, Mr. Linco..n proceeds| Mr. Jerr. Davis, who has already given out 
to ‘ive a very lucid exposition of the nature | that should Mr. Lixcotn attempt to do, what 


when they openly in- | 








he has sworn to do—namely, execute the laws, 
fifty thousand soldiers will march directly up~ 
on Washiogton !) This might be taken as an 
empty threat on the part of the President of 
the Confederated States, if we did not see with 
what steadiness, promptness and certainty the 


, rebels have from the first executed all their 


designs, and falfilled all their promises A 
thousand things are less probable than that 
Mr. Lincotn and his Cabinet will be driven 
out of Washington, and made to go out, as 
they came in, by the Underground Railroad 
The game is completely in the hands of Mr. 
JEFFERSON Davis, and no doubt he will avail 
himself of every advantage. 





THE FUTURE OF THE ABOLITION CAUSE. 


In looking into the futare, and endeavoring 
to ascertain what it has in store for the Am- 
erican slave, all calculations based upon the 
assumption that the slave States which have - 
eeceded will return to their places, and that 
those which still remain in the Union will con. 
tinue their allegiance to the old Constitution, 
will be found fallacious. One fact we take to 
be settled, and that is, THE COMPLETE AND 
PERMANENT SEPARATION OF THE SLAVEHO!.DING 
STATES FROM THE NON-SLAVEHOLDING STATES 
or America. This we hold to be as fixed 
and certain az though the fact were entirely 
accomplished. The vital policy, the policy 
that intlames and animates the political masses 
of the seceded slave States, is only a few 
months in advance of that in the non-seced- 
ed slaveholding States. Blood is thicker 
than water, and birds of a feather will flock 
together. The tardiness of the border States 
in going out, discloses to us only the profound 
sagacity and skill with which the political af- 
fairs of those States are managed. From the 
first they have known what they were about, 
and have seen the end from the beginning.— 
The whole drama of disunion was long ago 
written, and each State has had its part as 
signed it. Virginia has played her part, thus 
far, about as well as South Carolina hers, and 
the one has been essential to the other thro’ 
out. If South Carolina has stabbed the 
Union, Virginia has held the arm from striking 
down the assassin. She sings out, ‘ Peace, 
ho !' as if shocked with the idea of bloodshed; 
but she is sure to go out and share the gains 
of robbery with her sister slave States, and 
will claim, as she well may, to have performed 
her part as well as any. Al) notion that the 
non slaveholding white people in the border 
slave States will keep them in the Union, is 
founded on the very erroneous supposition that 
that class of persons have more than nominal 
political power in those States. The non- 
slaveholding people of the South are such, 
simply because they can’t be otherwise. The 
highest ambition of that class is to be able to 
own and flog a negro. They are the utmost 
dread of the slave. They furnish the over- 
seers, the negro drivers, the patrols, and ne- 
gro-huoters of the South, and are, in their 
sphere, as completely the tools of the slave- 
holders, as the slaves themselves. They are 
ignorant, besotted and eervile, and have no 


opinions of their own upon political affairs — 
A smile or nod of approbation from a wealthy 
slavebolder would make most of the class hap- 
py fora month. We at the North have no 
adequate idea of the power of these master 
spirits of the South ; and yet the fact is, we 
at the North are under the same influence.— 
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A man here feels more flattered by the atteu- | 


tions of a man who owns a hundred slaves, 
than he would feel if the same attention were 
paid him by a millionaire at the North. To 
have slaveholding relations is even here a mat- 
ter of boast, and men are not ashamed to tell 
that their fathers and mothers were slavchold- 
ers. During the meeting of the Old School 
General Assembly in this city last Spring, our 
citizens, religious and otherwise, did their best 
to show their respect to this class of crim- 
inals. Pulpits flew open, and people flocked 
to hear the gracious words that fell from the 
lips of Dr. THorNwELt, of South Carolina, as 
if he were really a messenger from heaven.— 
The chief consequence of this wordy declaim- 
er was that he was a representative of a 
slaveholding gospel, and we believe bimsel! 
an owner of slaves. 


The slaveholders are the South. They not 
only live South, but they are practically, and 
to the exclusion of all others, the South itself. 
They are the only active powerthere. They rule 
the States entirely,and tolerate no policy which 
in the least degree endangers their power. It 
is, therefore, wholly fallacious to look for any 
policy in the South that does not emanate 
from and meet the approbation of the slave- 
holders. The six millions of free non-slave- 
holding whites are but freight cars, full of 
cattle, attached to the three hundred and fifty 
thousand slaveholding locomotives. Where 
the- locomotives go, the train must follow.— 
Such being the undeniable fact, we are to 
look for the policy of the whole South, to 
the sagacity, intelligence, pride and interest 
of slavehoiders alone ; and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that these all point to the en- 
tire dissolution of the Union, and to the per- 
manent establishment of a grand slavebolding 
confederacy. All talk about ‘executing the 
laws in all the States ;’ all talk about putting 
down treason and rebellion by force, by our 
demoralized Government and people, are as 
impotent and worthless as the words of a 
drunken womar in a ditch. Slavery has 
toached our government, and the virtue has 
gone out of its arm. Oar rulers are really 
about the only parties that bear the sword in 
vain, and they will sooo not bear it at all. 


It is sometimes boastfully said that the peo- 
ple of the North will fight for the Union — 
One paper talks of sending an hundred thou- 
sand men to New Orleans. The wildest non- 
sense! If they went there they would be far 


more likely to fight against the North than. 


for it, to defend treason than to put it down. 
See how at the first frown of their Southern 
masters they have mobbed Abolitionists and 
suppressed freedom of speech, from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi! Listen to the Dem- 
ocratic whine against all coercion but that 
practiced by traitors towards the Govern- 
ment, See with what promptitude they have 
repealed their Personal Liberty Bills Ob. 
serve, if you please, the congratulations upon 
the surrender of Fort Sumpter ; and see the 
representatives of rebels and conspirators go- 
ing at large under the eyes of the Govern 
ment and actually holding a correspondence 
with them! ‘The truth is, the South has no 
fear whatever of the North. They buy arms 
for the overthrow of the Government, and 
the Government seize the arms ; the remedy 
is in the hands of the rebels. ‘They have only 
to seize one or two old briys belonging to New 
York merchants, to muke the Government 


ourselves, and persevere till the end is gained. 





—_— 


succumb. The bravest thing we ever did was 
ty elect LincoLn, and our meanest thing will 
be, as we certaiuly shall, desert him, and leave 
him a potentate without power, a commander 
without a sword, the sport of traitors, and a 
hissing and byword to the surrounding world. 
The South is not afraid of us. The popular 
impression they have of us is this: We are 
a miserable set of schemers, destitute of every 
element of honorable pride, and entirely un. 
conscivus of the first element of patriotism— 
a nation of selfish, pinching shopkeepers, 
close-fisted farmers, with whom gain is godli- 
ness; upprincipled aud greedy politicians, who 
are ready to se!] out their constituents, as 
their constituents are to sell out their wares, far 
more ready to compromise than to defend 


apy position. When they approach us, they | 


seem to expect to hear us swear, und to see 
us stamp, declaring we will vever, no vever ! 
But they understand us better than we do 


No, we would not have l'exas—not we—but 
we bad to take her for ali that. Then Texas 
should not have ten millions; but Texas did 
get ten inillions for all that. Then slavery 
should never go to New Mexico ; but slavery 
is there now for all that. We never would 


hunt slaves under the Fugitive Slave Law; | 


but we do hunt them for all that. They should 
never repeal the Missouri Compromise ; but 
they did repeal it for all that ; and the fact is, 
history shows that the North has never been 
able to stand against the power and purposes 
of the South. Indeed, if compromise could 
possibly save the Onion, the Union could 
easily be saved; but thanks to the spirit of 
tyrants, they want no compromise. They 
have got sick of our company, and don’t want 
to associate with us any longer on any terms, 
and they spurn the compromises which we 
are so ready to make. Hence, we take it that 
the Union is and will remain at an end: Those 
who have looked forward to the dissolution of 
the Union as the one thing needful to the ab- 
olition of slavery, and remain of that faith 
still, may well rejoice, as Mr. Puiiurps does, 
for the fact of disunion is indeed accom- 
plished. To us, however, the event Coes not 
seem quite so anspivious. ‘I'he Union is gone. 
but slavery remains; and we inay well ask 
ourselves what will be the probable effect of 
the separation upon the question of slavery. 
Will the South become Jess intensely slave- 
holding, and the North more anti-slavery ? 


We anticipate neither result. For ten years 
at least we have seen Vhat disunion was no 
remedy for slavery, and hold the samne view 
now. Once let the independence of the slave 
States be recognized, as it will be by our Re- 
publican Administration, and from that mo- 
ment the question begins tu lose its hold up- 
on the Northern mind and conscience as a 
question with which we of the North have 
nothing further todo. We may speak of it | 
and write of it, as it is written of and spoken 
of in England, as a thing of foreign interest 
over which we have no power, and, therefore, 
no responsibility. Our pulpit, now largely 
silent, will become absolutely dumb on the 
subject, aud the moral sense of the North will 
in a few years probably die out; and thus will 
end the thirty years moral warfare with the 
accursed slave system. The Abolitioniats 
have done their best, by moral means ; they 
bave faithfully exposed evil ; they have ar- 





gued aud expustulated with the slavcholders. 


No cause was ever more faithfully advocated. 
Learning, eloquence, zeal and ability, and lile 
itself, have all been freely laid on the altar 


ot the slave’s cause. Mountain testimonies . 


for truth, justice and humanity bave been 
piled up to be read by aftercoming genera- 
tions. ‘These will be perused with wonder 
and amazement, that the words of eternal 
truth were so little heeded by the slaveholders 


of the present generation. They will wonder 


that against sach warnings any people could 
be so head strong and determined to rush on 
to destruction and ruin. So much for the 
moral movement against slavery. Hereafter, 
opposition to slavery willnaturally take a pew 
form. ‘The fire is kindled, and cannot be ex- 
tinguished. ‘The ‘irrepressible conflict’ can 
never cease on thiscontinent. It will change 
its methods and manifestations, but it will be 
none the less real for all that. Slaves will 
run away, and hamane men and women will 
help them ; slaves will plot and conspire, and 
wise and brave men will help them. Aboli- 
tion may be postpored, but it cannot be pre- 
vented. If it comes not from enlightenment, 
moral conviction and civilization, it will come 
from the fears of tyrants no lorger able to 
hold down their rising slaves. 

Daring the first few years of separation, 
anti-slavery men will have to keep an eye on 
those ruthless doughface politicians of the 
North, who, longiag for the leeks and onions 
of Egypt, servile io spirit, eager to be kicked 
by the slaveholdere who have spit upon them, 
will bend all their energies for a reconstruc- 
tion of the broken Union. it cannot be ex- 
pected that this recreant race will die out at 
once upon the death of the Union. Southero 
trade will still remain to tempt them ; South- 
ern pride and assumption will still remain to 
awe them ; Southern bluster will still remain 
to frighten them ; Southern visitors to Sara- 
toga, Newport and Niagara will still remain 
to dazzle and corrupt them. They may evep 
attempt to get down lower out of the Union 
than in it, to accommodate the wishes of the 
affronted South. It would not be surprising 
if they should propose to grant by treaty to 
the non-slaveholding confederacy, all that the 
slave States have claimed within the Union. 
They will endeavor to secure the return of fu- 
gitive slaves, prevent invasions of the slave 
States to put down elavery, harass and degrade 
the free colored population of the North, and 
allow slaveholders to bring and hold slaves, 
for a time,in the free States, so that Mr. 


Toombs may get out of the Union, what he 


could obtain in it, the right to call the roll of 
his slaves uoder the shadow of Bunker Hill 
monument. But all this will be in vain to 
win back our ‘dissatisfied’ late fellow-citi- 
zens. Nothing short of a guarantee that the 
slaveholders shall enjoy the luxury aud honor 
of governing the country will avail to bring 
them back, and not a few at the North would 
gladiy assent to that. In England they have 
a party which is for peace at any price ; 80 
here we have a party which is for Union at 
any price. To watch, circumvent and defeat 
this servile party will be the immediate mis- 
sion of all who value freedom more than gain, 
and who prefer truth, honor and manhood 
more than a union with slaveholders, for 
‘laveholding. 





—A bill for the repeal of the Personal Lib- 
erty Law of Maine has passed the Senate of 
that State by a vole of 17 two 10. 
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‘WHO KILLED THE AMERICAN EAGLE? 


This mighty bird of prey has ceased to give 
sigos of lite. The wing that never tired is 
prostrate in the dust, broken and motionless ; 
that eye which met the brightest sunbeam 
with a steady and defiant glance, is now half 
shut and dim ; that throat whose wild scream 
startled all other birds from the surrounding 
heavens, is choked and silent ; those fierce 
talons and bloody beak, which awhile ago 
could tear and rend the very bones asunder, 
— have lost all their terrors. Rattlesnakes, pel- 
icans and buzzards draw near and eagerly 
wait for their rottening meal. Cowardly 
crows and noisome cow-birds venture near 
enough to send their bills into the sockets of 
his once blazing eyes. His ample and glor- 
ious pluwage is torn and scattered on the 
ground. Can it be that the eagle is really 
dead ? Will he not even yet arise, stretch 
forth his majestic wings, open again those 
once piercing eyes, utter again his wild scream 
in the heavens, and reassert his wonted domin- 
ion over the birds of the air? Alas! no. The 
great American eagle is dead. His power is 
gone forever. 


‘ Now lies he there, and none so poor as to do 
him reverence.’ 


He is neither honored at home, nor respected 
abroad. But how came tbat eagle to die ? 
Thus we think the story goes. By an old 
agreement, compact or constitution—call it 
what you will—between Mr. outa and 
Mr. Norrnu, the mighty eagle was to be 
rafiled off between the contracting parties 
every four years, and whichever got tae high- 
est number, was to take the bird for the next 
four years. For many years, Mr. Sourn had 
regularly won the eagle, and enjoyed ita ser- 
vices. lie had trained it to hunt slaves, to 
protect slave-traders, and fillibuster in Cen- 
tral America, to steal from Mexico, to tear 
the flesh of offensive strangers, to guard, pro- 
tect and extend slavery, and to be useful to 
him in sach like work generally. For many 
years Mr. Nortu saw the coveted bird put to 
the basest uses, tanght to tear innocent flesh, 
and to pluck out the eyes of innocent people. 
This had often grieved Mr. Nortu very much, 
and he determined that if he should ever get 
possession of the eagle, he would teach him 
better manners, and train him to better habits. 
At last Mr. NortH won the eagle ; but alas ! 
before handing it over, as in honor bound, the 
treacherous Mr. Sautu filled the unsuspecting 
bird with a heavy dose of secession powders, 
so that nur once majestic bird was about as 


good as dead when he got into the hands of 
Mr. Norru. 


People are always hopeful in such cases, 
for the proverb that ‘while there is life there 
is hope,’ comes in here as well as elsewhere ; 
but we think it is hope against hope. The 
eagle is dead beyond resuscitation. Its consti- 
tution is entirely broken down. ‘There is 
nothing to build upon. The organs have 
nearly all ceased to perform their functions. — 
The extremities are cold, and the pulsations of 
the heart scarcely perceptible. The bird 
must die, and the verdict of the inquest must 
be, that it died of poison, treacherously ad- 
ministered, at the instigation of Mr. Sours, 
by one James Bucuanan. ‘The sole motive 
for putting the eagle out of existence was the 
fear that it might possibly be made to serve 
freedom as faithtuliy as it has for fifty years 
been made to serve slavery. Eternal shame 





[on thé pertidious slaveholding wretches who 
have thus murdered the glorious symbol of 
American liberty! The curses of posterity 
will descend into their very graves, and shake 
their dusty bones in unrelenting execration. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN ROCHESTER. 


Parker PI.ispury gave us a lecture a few 
evenings ayo in Zion's Methodest Episcopal 
Church, on the present aspect of the anti sla- 
very struggle. The church isa small one, 
owned by the colored people, and is now, in 
these cowardly and compromising times, the 
only public building in Rochester where an 
abolition lecture can be delivered. The house 
which will seat about an hundred and fifty, 
was well filled by an intelligent audience, com- 
posed of white and colored people. Mr. P1uis- 
BURY bas some where modestly rated himself 
as a ‘field band’ in the anti-slavery work.— 
On this occasion be proved himself a master 
workman, and his wurds of solemn truth and | 
soberness made a very deep impression upon 
his audfence. He spoke as one of the old 
prophets, calm and tranquil himself, yet deal- 
ing out thoughts of fire and words of flame 
with every breath. The facts and tendencies 
of these desjointed times were grouped to- 
gether and reviewed, from the position of the 
slave, covered with stripes and loaded with 
chains, a living sacrifice on the bloody alta; 
of Mammon. He weighed and measured the 


auction biock being sold to the highest Christ- 
ian bidder might weigh and measure it, and 
held it up, as it ought to be held up, to un- 
utterable loathing, asa vile and filthy thing, 
covered with the blood of four million slaves. 
We give only our impression of the lecture. 
To us it was a word fitly spoken, and while 
differing from Mr, Pitispury in regard to the 
character of the American Constitation, and 
the probable effect of a dissolution of the Union, 
we do most earnestly commend his efforts to 
drag out from under the ruins of the Republi- 
can party the few Abolitionists who yet remain 
alive, as well as to convert others to uncom- 
promising Abolitionism 

At the close of Mr. P1_ussury’s lecture, we 
were culled upon for a word, and upon briefly 
responding, was soon made the subject of 
vigorous criticism by Miss Susan B. Antuony, | 
for attending Plymouth Charch. The incon- 
sistency of our attending a church, the doors 
of which are known to be open to the cause, 
of all other heathen but the heathen in our 
own land—a church in which even Rev. Dr. 
(HEEVER is Dot permitted to plead the cause 
of the slave—was set in a very glaring light. 
The criticisms of Miss AutTHony were very 
sharp, and perhaps very just; but unforta- 
nately she was hardly the person to make 
them, tor it so happened that we had repeat- 
edly seen her in attendance upon the religious: 
exercises of the same church, and her rebuke 
of us very forcibly suggested the passage in| 
Holy Writ, ‘first take out the beam from 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou eee clearly 
to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye.’ 
thought that it would hardly be safe to in- 
sist upon absolate consistency, and that very 
few could stand the test which had been ap- 
plied to us) For our own part, we are quite 
willing to be thus criticised. We go to hear 
Mr. Epvwarps preach, just as we go to Corin- 


‘tice and wickedness. 


Mrs. Lucy Cotman, in a brief speech, | P 


our Own convictions and conduct, and for those 
of no other hearer, free to receive what we 
may regard as true and valuable, and equally 
so to reject what may be erroneous and hart- 
fal.’ We hardly see how we are to live in 
this country on any other principle than this. 
Slavery is in the street, in the church, and in 
the social circle ; we meet with it everywhere. 
Some anti-slavery women have pro-slavery and 
negro-bating husbands and friends ; the doc: 
trice of ‘no anion with slaveholders,’ if ap- 
plied as rigidly to them as in other directions, 
would prove quite inconvenient, and would 
make it needful, as Paul says, to ‘ go out of 
the world.’ Nevertheless, there is a solemn 
duty resting upon us, aad upon all Abolition- 
ists, to bear a faithful testimony against the 
stupendous wickedness of slavery, and against 
the church that supports it. But each man 
must determine for himself as to the best mode 
of testifying against the position of the church, 
and we shall certainly choose ours, whether 
denounced or commended. 











THE FREE NEGROES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In consequence of recent barsh legisla- 
tion, and apprehensions of still greater sever- 
ity hereafter, the free colored people of South 
Carolina are now leaving that State in vast 
numbers, a considerable portion of whom are 
taking advantage of inducements held out by 
the Haytian Government to colored emi- 


worth of our Christianity, as a slave on the}-grauts. Nineteen of these refugees recently 


left Boston for that island in the brig ‘ Mary 
A. Jones,’ chartered by Mr. Reppats for 
that purpose. Among them was Capt. Grad- 
dick, a well know pilot of Charleston, who 
left behind considerable property, which he 
could not dispose of. 

A bill having been introduced, in Decem- 
ber, into the South Carolina Legislature, to 
sell all free negroes found in the State after 
a certain date, Hon. J. H. Reap, Chairman 
of the Committee to which it was referred, 
made a long and able report upon the subject. 
He said that there were at present within the 
bordera of the State, nearly 10,000 free col- 
ored persons ; that they are thrifty, orderly 
and well disposed ; that they are the owners 
of a vast amount of property, both real and 
personal ; that in the city of Charleston alone 
they pay taxes on $1,561,870 worth of pro- 
perty ; and that other portions of the State 
show as fair aratio. The report, as a gen- 
eral thing, goes on to say that they are {good 
citizens, and patterns of industry, sobriety and 
irreproachable conduct.’ 

The question is asked, ‘Can it enter the 
mind of any South Carolina legislator to con- 
fiscate this property, put it into the treasury, 
aod enslave the industrious class which has 
accumulated it?’ The Committee say they 
forbear to consider anything so fall of injus- 
This candid and truth- 
ful document coucludes with the following 
paragraph : | ) 

‘Whilst we are battling for onr rights, liber- 
ties and institutions, can we expect the smiles 
and countenance of the Arbiter of all events, 
when we make war upon the impotent and un- 
rotected, enslave them against all justice, and 
rob them of the pr y acquired by their own 
honest industry, under your former protection 
and sense of justice? God forbid that this 
—— could tolerate such a sentiment— 


forbid it humanity—condemn it enlightened 
legislation !’ 


—At Charlestoa, a white woman named 
Hertzer was recently fined $200 for whipping 
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on , ) 
‘THE WICKED FLEE WHEN NO MAN PUE- 
SUETH.’ 


It is the hard fate of criminals to be eter- 
nally harassed by apprehensions of punish- 
ment. They are anxious by day and alarmed 
by night. ‘The thief doth think each bush av 
officer’ and a tyrant sees an armed assassin ip 
his own shadow. Forbim, there is evermore 
a hand writing on the wall, to be interpreted. 
It is well. Wrapped up in this peculiarity 
of crime and its consequences, there is the pro- 
phecy of the final reign of justice and liberty 
among men. It is the flaming sword of heav- 
en, bidding the oppressor beware! The slave- 
holders of our land have been for years look- 
ing for an uprising among their slaves, aud 
have been preparing for it. For them there 
are always strange indications, strange sights 
and sounds. Some poor, heart-broken negro 
is heard praying in the woods, that God in 
his mercy would deliver him from bondage, 
and at once twenty horsemen are in the saddle, 
dashing in all directions to warn the country 
that the negroes are about to rise and mur- 
der all the white people! Joun Brown, Jr., 
and James ReppatH send off a few colored 
people to Hayti, and straightway the South 
#3 warned to be on the look out. We will 
not, as Mr. Reppatu has done, deny the truth 
of the following story, which originally ap- 
peared in the Chicago 7'imes,and has been 
going the rounds of the pro-slavery press ; 
but simply say that if we shall ever be a 
party to such a scheme, we shall take care 
that the slaveholders are not advised of it 
beforehand : 


There are many facts which go to show that 
a daring scheme is on foot among the free negro 

pulation of the Northern States and the Can- 
adas ; that, under the direction of such turbu- 
lent agitators as Redpath, Fred. Doug)ass, and 
young John Brown, on whose shoulders has fall- 
en most fully the mantle of his father’s blood- 
thirsty fanaticism, they are proposing to take 
advantage of the first outbreak of war to con- 
summate a raid upon the South, in which all the 
horrors contemplated by John Brown, Sr., will 
find their full realization. A few of the facts 
leading to ‘this conclusion have been already 
given by us, and others have been furnished us 
by a gentleman whose source of information is 
very near headquarters. The facts already al- 
luded to in this paper from time to time are, 
some of them, as tollows: The presence of Ger- 
rit Smith and other agitators in Canada, and the 
threatening language reported as held by them 
there ; the movements of the notorious Redpath, 
who has been flitting Jike a spirit of evil all 
over the land for the past few months—now in 
Kansas, now in Canada, now on a mysterious 
voyage by sea, bound, in the opinion of some, 
for the coast of Georgia or Florida, and turning 
up unexpectedly in Hayti; John Brown, Jr., 
among the negroes in Canada, eating, living and 
sleeping with them, and using his efforts to 
persuade them into some scheme, the purport of 
which can only be guessed ; Jetters have appear- 
ed in various Northern papers intimating that 
the negroes in Canada were arming with a view 
to the invasion of the South, that they only 
awaited the declaration of war to take up their 
line of march, and that they feared nothing so 
much as compromise, and hope for notbing so 
muck as coercion. These, bos pwd facts which 
have at different times transpired, furnish ground 
for serious apprehension. 

That this apprehension is well founded, we 
have reason to believe frum additional informa- 
tion received by us yesterday. Monmouth, Ill- 
inois, is, in this State, one of the foci of the ec- 
centricity ot Abolitionism—it is noted for the 
almost unanimity of its radical sentiment, and 
matters which, even in Chicago, would be told 
and talked of only in whispers, are there dis- 
cussed with impunity, it being considered all 
‘e. famille’ We are informed by a gentleman, 
a Democrat ofthat city, that it is no secret there 
that such a movement as that above intimated 
1s fully determined on. In fact, many of the de- 
tails are given with a ciicumstan'ijality that 
leaves litle room fordoubt. A prominent Aboli- 
Uonist of that place, who is in correspondence 


with the plotters all over the country, says open- 
ly that an army of 8,000 Northern negroes, arm- 
ed, equipped and well drilled, is ready to march 
at a moment's warning, and can be concentrated 
in forty-eight hours at any available point on 
the border ; that they are in sympaihy and con- 
cert with the free negroes of Cauada, who will 
furnish several thousand more; that the men 
who are at the head of this movement are, 08- 


Brown, Jr., but that their objects is known to 
and sympathized with by prominent Abolition- 
ists of the North, and particularly of the North- 
west, in and oat out of Congress ; that the mis- 
sion of Redpath to Hayti is for the purpose of 
obtaining assistance in his scheme from Presi- 
dent Geffrard, and sounding the negroes of that 
island with a view to raising an army there; 
that the plan of these gents is to strike the slave 
line, with there colored coborts, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the Mississippi, march in a 
body and directly for the Gulf, throogh the por- 
tions of the South most thickly populated with 
slaves, stir up insurrections among these as the 

go, force or induce the slaves to join them, pill- 
age, plunder, murder and burn,—leaving their 
track as desolate as the desert, and black with 
ruin ; reaching the Gulf, they will veer to the 
Southwest, ravage the Gulf coast, pass through 
Texas, skirt along the Mexican coast, and make 
themselves a home in Central America, where 


they are prospecting for the location of their 
colony. 


THe UnpercrounD Rat troap.—The Rev. 
W. M. Mitchell, of Toronto, has recently pub- 
lished in England a book on this mysterious 
iustitution. We have not seen the work, but 
the Boston Courter—a pro slavery paper— 
notices it as follows : 


‘If Mr. Mitchell's statistics be correct, no 
less than 1.200 slavee are annually conveyed 
into Canada; though we cannot but be in- 
credulous as to the amount. ‘They are taken 
from one friend to another, and only by 
night, until the borders of Canada are reach 
ed. Six to twelve miles are the ordinary 
journey of a single night. Of course, such a 
system must embrace a great many persons, 
and have an organization not unlike that of 
a postal department. In Canada it is esti- 
mated that there are 45,000 fagitive slaves 
from the United S ates. The negrces are a 
gregarious race, and they are disposed to set- 
tle in villages and towns, and to cling togeth- 
er. They are said to be better farmers than 
the Irish, or even the Canadian French. The 
thousand fugitive slaves in Toronto wash 
linen, make shirts, are blacksmiths, bricklay- 
ers, carpenters, shoemakers, painters, &c.— 
There are six colored grocers in the city, and 
there is one colored physician. One fugitive 
slave is worth $100,000. But the beadquar- 
ters of the regro race in Canada is Chatham, 
on the Thames. Of its population of six 
thousand, two thousand are colored. Of the 
material prosperity, as well as the moral worth 
of the negro race in Canada, we have con. 
flicting accounts ; naturally enough, os each 
man’s report is colored by his prepossessions. 
An accurate and unbiassed statement of their 
moral, social, material and sanitary condition 
would be of considerable value. We should 
be surprised to learn that this tropical race 
throve well in the rigorous climate of Canada.’ 











Tue Atiantic Montuty, for April, has 
reached us. This number opens with an ar- 
ticle entitled April Days. Then follows the 
Professor’s Story, Babbles, Cities and Parks, 
Life in the Iron-Mills, The Reign of King 
Cotton, Glimpses of Garibaldi, Two or Three 
Troubles, Marion Dale, Charleston under 
Arms, Reviews and Literary Notices, and 
Recent American Publications. The pub. 
lishers announce that in the next number a 
new story well commence, written by Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe, and entitled ‘Agnes of Sorrento.’ 
The Atlantic is always a welcome visitor to 
our table, and we are pleased at the success 
which it so richly deserves. 


—Up to this date (March 27th) Fort Samp- 








ter has not yet been evacuated, although it can- 
not hold out much longer. 


| Sbrieks and groans 


tensibly, Redpath, Fred. Douglass, and John | 


WHO SHALL AVENGE THE SLAVE. 


BY M. A. CLARKE. 

rvade the air, 
4s the lash descends on the shoulders bare, 
And blood bespatters the verdant dell, 
Which makes the loveliest scene a hell. 
The victim longs to be in his grave, 
O! who shall be found te avenge the slave? 


The mother must list to the fatal knock 

Of the hammer upon the auction block, 
Which tears her infant forever away 

From her ebon breast, more human than they 
Who buy, and then kneel a blessing to crave; 
O ! that a blow could be struck for the slave | 


Husbands and wives are torn apart, 

And condemned to Jabor, and suffer, and smart, 
Without a ray of comfort or peace ; 

Or a certain hope that it ever shall cease, 
Except in the friendly rest of the grave. 

Oan no one loose the bonds of the slave ? 


Human aid seems powerless and weak, 

E’en if the very stones could speak. 

Martyrs and saints have died in the cause ; 

And Truitless aitempts to alter the laws 

Have been made by statesmen, valiant and 
brave, 

But God alone can avenge the slave. 


Ah! what do we see in the lovely fields 

Of the sunny South, where the cotton yields 
The wealth which makes the tyrant secure 
That his iron sway shall always endure. 
Can that be the master with stealthy tread, 
With eyea of watchful and cowardly dread ? 


What is that which peeps from beneath his vest? 
A pistol ! aud bowie-knife hid in his breast ! 

| Are these the signs of eontentment and ease, 
As his bent brow meets the evening breeze? 
Full well he knows how much he shares 

Of muttered curses instead of prayers. 


And follow him home to his couch at night— 

Are his slumbers peaceful, and happy, and 
bright? 

Then why does he start with sudden pain, 

And grasp his revolver again and again, 

| List’ning for footsteps that never come. 

Jh | the joys of a planter’s home ! 


Aud his wife beside him, why does she 
Clasp her infant convulsively, 

And dream of fire and blood, and revenge ? 
In a mansion like this, ’tis passing strange ! 
While the poor unconseious slave can slee 
And dream of his home-land across the deep. 
Nor is this all the curse that alights 

On the head of the scorner of human rights. 
Mark the fierce looks of the jealous wife, 

And the hateful sounds of domestic strife, 

As she sees the face of a favorite slave 

Light up at the glance that her master gave. 


And her amma aschool for the youthful 
mind, 

Trained to trample on human kind! 

No wonder decease of body and soul 

Should follow sucn outrage of all control. 

The white man sinks to an early grave, 

And God—O God as avenged the s'ave ! 


Epinsuréu, February, 1861. 


—_, 





THE Ane.o-Arrican has been sold or 
transferred to new hands. Judging from the 
contents of the last two numbers, it will here- 
after warmly advocate Haytian Emigration. 
The paner appears to be in able hands, and 
well off financially. We observe, with some 
regret and even astonishment, that the char- 
acter of the Anglo isto be changed in re 
spect to one of its vital elements, It 1s DO 
longer to be the free discussion paper it has 
hitherto been. It now assumes that no far- 
ther argument against Haytian Emigration cap 
be made, and by implication at least excludes 


ple nay be, we cannot think they will long be 
content to go it blind in the important mat 
ter of moving off en masse from their homes 
in America, to a country of which, at_ best, 





they can only have a partial knowledge. It 
is to come out next week in a new dress. 


all such from its columns. Blind as our peo- | 
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FROM THE PIKE'S PEAK GOLD REGION. 


Dexver, Feb. 22, 1861. 

Freperick Doveitass: My Dear Sir -— 
I have been quiet for some time, as you know, 
because I have seen nothing of any very great 
interest to write about ; and I am not one of 
those who care merely to see my name in 
print. I was driven out here, to brave along 
and tedious trip across the plains, from the 
force of a financial pressnre ; and after much 
toil and anxiety, in conjunction with my 
brother-in-law, B. L. Ford, who came here 
ahead of me, and having sustained some loss 
in money by the parties through whom we 
purchased the ground on which we built, we 
are now doing business. The parties I allude 
to are the gentlemanly Doublin men, the 
Forrest Bros. & Co., bankers of Chicago, who 
have had a branch bank here, and who, un- 
fortunately, have been seriously effected by 
the late financial pressure, and thereby have 
effected us in consequence. (You, doubtless, 
remember our friends, the Forrests.) But I 
repeat, after sustaining some loss, we have, I 
think, laid a foundation to make some money 
the coming season. A very large emigration 
is confidently anticipated. 


Now that there are unlimited quantities or 
treasures of gold in the bowels of the Rocky 
Mountains, there is no doubt but that it will 
take Lapor, skill and cajntal to extract it.— 
Many of the old miners here say, they are 
satisfied that gold exists here in paying quan- 
tities, in the quartz, but it will take some ex- 
perience and experimenting to find out the 
best method of saving it. Gold is constantly 
being discovered in the gulches, and there ure 
some very rich diggings in this department— 
such as California, Georgia, French, German 
and Humbug gulches. | 

Now, my brother, we are represented here 
as well as the ‘rest of mankind.’ By the 
way, there is a gulch on ‘ the Blue,’ over ‘ the 
Range,’ called ‘ Nigger gulch,’ discovered and 
worked last season by a colored man named 
Cousins, I am told that he got out consid- 
erable gold, and went home last fall, I think, 
to Missouri, and will, I am told, return again 
in the spring and go to work on his discovery. 
James G. Simms, an old and popular stew- 
ard, long and well koown oo the Mississippi 
river, has been here over a year and a half, 
and keeps the well known ‘ Eldorado House,’ 
restaurant and billiard saloon. Besides own- 
ing the lot and house in which he is doing 
business, he owns thirty six other lots. Dr. J. 
B. Young, of Athens, N. Y., is also here, and 
is doiug something in his profession. Mr. Tate, 
who is a man of thought and investigation, is 
here. Wm. H. Trent, -originally from Rich. 
mond, Va., and a descendant of one of the F. 
F. V.’s of that State, is also here. He is, by 
the way, a practical baker, and is rather a re- 
served, eccentric genius, and possesses more 

than ordinary powers of oratory. J. G. 
Smith, of Lewiston, Pa, is also here, carrying 
on the barbering business. He was some time 
in California. Wm. Smith, of Chicago, Mr. 
Knight's old partner, is here, engaged in kis 


old epicurean profession. He is a close and 


vigilant watcher of public movements. Our 
old friend, A. H. Richardson, of Chicago, the 
enterprizing and go-ahead blacksmith, is up in 
Mountain City, prosecuting his old business, 
and also doing something at mining, with the 
help of his young giant and promising son.— 
Wa. Johnson, of Chicago, the accomplished 


barber and hair-dreaser, as well as eloquent 
speaker, is also up in Mountain City. David 
Milton and family of six children, of Colam- 
bus, Ga., is also here. He is an active and 
stirring man. His wife is the daughte: of one 
Col. Crowell, of Alabama. A few evenings 
ago, at her house, while in conversation about 
the secession movement, she remarked that she 
koew the Georgians well; ‘they are,’ said 
she, ‘very great and brave, when crowing over 
a few colored people, but great cowards when 
called upon to go to battle.’ Thus you see, 
as you say, ‘we are with them—have been 
with them—and some of us mean to be with 
them to the end.’ 

But, Douglass, I am now reading friend 


| Redpath’s ‘Guide to Hayti,’ which he had 


the kindness to send me. I have not yet got 
through with it. I think you would do well 
to take a trip to that country, and spend a 
little time there, and see what the prospects 
are for introducing American wdeas and Am- 
erican industrial habits into that island. You, 
of all men in America, could get the atlen- 
tion, it not the confidence of the people. 

Now, as to my brotherin-law and myself, 
we expect to remain here until next fall, with 
the full purpose to make all the money we 
can, and then go home to our families. 

Do tell me how much the North is going 
to bear from the South? Can they do any- 
thing to arouse the North? But, perhaps, 
forbearance and moderation are wisdom in the 
long run. But, really, it does seem to me 
that there are points beyond which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue. 


| 





March 4th.—I have just read your article 
on ‘Hon. Wm. H. Seward Modified,’ in your 
paper for February. In my, humble judgment 
he deserves a rebuke, such ‘as you can, and 
have given him. I have now lost much of 
my former confidence in the North. Is there 
anything the South can do that would arouse 
them? But I remember it was once eaid, 
‘there is no North.’ It certainly looks like it 
now. Butsurelythereisa South. In every 
instance, when the conflict has come to a point, 
the North has failed and weakened in the 
knees—backed down. Bat the South have 
stood up to their exactions like men worthy 
of a better cause. Is the North cowards ? 
Are they afraid of dying’? I hear these asser- 
tions frequently made out here. Their for- 
bearance is evidently taken for cowardice, at 
least with the masses. Every pro-slavery man 
I talk with says, ‘don’t you see the North is 
now willing to compromise—do anything to 
satisfy their Southern brethern whom they (the 
North) knuw they have villified and grossly 
wronged, and charged with being unreasona-. 
ble in their demands.’ It is certainly strange. 
I cannot account for the conduct of the North. 
There are certainly points beyond which for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue. It looks now 
like it will take at least half a century to 
work the North up to the sticking point of 
fally vindicating the rights and liberties of 
the negro. They have yet to arrive at the 
point of vindicating fally their own rights and 
liberties, as are evinced by the facts which are 
constantly transpiring in the South, Why, 
the North even allows their educated, refined, 
and beautiful young women to be tarred and 
feathered and rode on rails in the South, and 
they, the North, do little more than raise a 
faint and feeble murmur against it. ‘lhis be- 





ing an undeniable fact, how could you expect 


4 


‘such a people to vindicate or protect the rights 
and liberties of the negro, when they thus 
allow such terrible outrages to be committed 
upon their own pure and unmired, innocent 
females. If anything could arouse, or cause & 
truly magnanimous people to resort to pbysi- 
cal force, it would be, or ought to be, to de- 


fend, to the last extremity their innocent fe- 
males. 


Bat how shall we account for the late con- 
duct of the Hon. Wm. H. Seward, who has 
labored, and apparently truly, for so mapy 
years in behalf of liberty for the four millions 
of oppressed people in this country ? The Hon. 
Wu. H. Seward, who was once thought to 
be the champion of liberty, once said to me, 
and others, ina letter, as follows—as nearly 
as I can remember—as I quote from memory, 
not having the letter at hand. Said he : ‘ Sla- 
very is sick throughout the world. Her dis- 
ease is chronic. The patient may rally for a 
time, but her disease is mortal, and cannot 
much longer survive. The civilized world has 
fairly set in against it, and you will see a great 
change in ten years. Indeed, a more humane 
and Christian sentiment has gained considera- 
tion, even in the slaveholding States.’ Now, 
this very man who once uttered those noble 
and great words, is, I understand, willing to 
abandon the Chicago platform, and all other 
platforms, for the sake of compromising the 
Union with a ‘ patient who is sick, and whose 
disease is chronic and morta. How can 
men—great men—thus act? ‘ Oh! Consis- 
tency, thou art a jewel ! Who of us that had 
so long looked forward in confidence to such 
a man, but must now turn away in despair. 


Just here I must do justice to that noble 
man whom I have frequently beard illy spoken 
of. I mean the Hon. Horace Greeley. He 
also wrote me and others a letter, at the same 
time as that of Mr. Seward’s, referred to.— 
Said Mr. Greeley, as nearly as I can recollect 
—l endeavor to quote one sentence, as fol- 
lows : ‘If every colored man in Illinois were 
intelligent, honorably and profitably employ- 
ed, it would not be in the power of bad men 
and bad laws to drive them into exile.’— 
Now, how pobly has Mr. Greeley sustained 
himself in his late letter to Mr. Crittenden ! 
What colored man, in all this broad land, can 
read that letter without feeling for Mr. Gree- 
ley the highest respect and most kind feelings. 
Though Mr. Seward may have forsaken us, we 
will not despair. But in view of the charac- 
ter and facts of the North, to whom we have 
so long looked for succor, would it not be well 
for some of us—many of us—to concentrate 
our efforts by going into the different coun- 
tries occupied by our people, and carry with 
us all the civilization, education, arts and 
sciences which we have gained, and also the 
true religion, the ‘ Religion of Reason and 
Nature, and diffuse them among the people. 
And when our masses shall have developed 
their capabilities for self-government, then let 
us appeal directly, and in a proper and re- 
spectful manner to the slavebolders them- 
selves, in behalf of the freedom of four mil- 
lions of our brothers and sisters in bonds in 
the South. Bat should they disregard our 
appeals, then, nous verrons. Bat enough of 
this. Now, I do not forget our mutual friend, 
that good man, the Hon. Gerrit Smith. God 
bless him ! 

Your friend and brother, 





eee 


H. O. WAGONER. 
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LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD---NO. LXXIII 


Snerwoop, (Eng.,) Feb. 13, 1861. 

My Dear Frienp :—I have been spending 
the last ten days in Nottinghamshire, a coun- 
try which possesses much interest, partly ip 
itself, and more by association—for who can 
date a letter from Sherwood, or Newstead 
Grove, without having his miod crowded with 
poetic memories of all kinds—now of the 
world renowned Sylvan monarch, Rosin Hoop, 
and anon of that poet, whose favorite ancestral 
seat (Newstead Abbey) rises within a few 
miles of us amidst its grand old woods, and 
whose mortal remains are interred in the 
neighboring village church of Hucknall ?— 
Who can look across the Trent and see io the 
dim distance the long line of Clifton Grove, 
without thinking of the youthful bard who 
sang so sweetly of both, and who sleeps the 
‘sleep that knows no waking,’ in the quiet 
country charch-yard of Wilford, close by ? 

I told you of my visit to Newstead Abbey 
several years since, and of my regret that 
time did not then admit of my exploring Huck- 
nall. I have recently.had an opportanity of 
making a pilgrimage to Byron’s tomb. A 
time-worn, venerable country church, in the 
simple, unpretending village of Hucknall, con- 
tains the family vault of the Byrons. There 
a long line of them are entombed, and there 
lies all that is mortal of the immortal poet of 
their race, GeorcE Gorpon Byron. His 
daughter Apa’s last resting place is by the 
side of her father. 

‘ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.’ 


A plain marble tablet on the wall above 
the vault is erected in memory of Byron ; but 
in vain I looked for a similar memorial ot! 
Lady Lovelace. On asking the clerk, he 
reached down a pasteboard, which was hang- 
ing on a nail below Byron’s tomb ; on it was 
@ printed inscription to the memory of Byron’s 
mother, and behind it hung a similar paste- 
board, containing the dates of the birth and 
death of Apa, wife of Lord Lovelace, with 
an announcement that her remains lie in the 
adjoining vault. I was well nigh stultified at 
beholding such a mean, poor memorial of 
ApaA, whose name is known to all civilized na- 
tions as the ‘ sole daughter of’ the ‘ house and 
heart’ of Byron. The clerk told me that my 
astonishment was shared in by the majority 
of the tribe of pilgrims who (coming from 
all European countries, as well as from Am- 
erica and Australia) make a visit to the tomb 
of Byron. Poor Byron! As I stood musing 
ai his tomb, every object within and without 
the church called up melancholy recollections 
of the wayward ‘man, who (how numercus so- 
ever were his errors and caprices) inspired 
warm attachment in all who surrounded him 
The Christmas garlands were not yet removed 
from the sacred edifice ; but the wreaths of 
bay, and Jaurel, and holly were al] faded and 
dead. I thought of Byron’s stanzas, com- 
mencing, 


‘There’s not a joy the world can give like that 
it takes away.’ 


As we drove out of Hucknall, the village 
bells were chiming melancholy music, and in 
thé distance the now leafless woods of New- 
stead Abbey seemed to meet the horizen. 
—A few days since I went over one of the 
Nottingham manoufactories, and was com- 
pletely astonished at the perfection to which ' 
machinery is now- brought, and the fineness of 
the procesees through which the previously 





I need scarcely say that Cotton formed the 
chief subject of conversation between myeelf 
and the proprietor who kindly and courteously 
conducted us over the establishment ; and 
thie was the case also in a hosiery manufac- 
tory over which I subsequently went. In the 
latter instance, the proprietor said that, ndt- 
withstanding the difficulties into which the 
present state of things in America threw those 
in England engaged in the cotton trade, he, 
for one, was rejoiced that acrisis had arrived, 
for pow he was convinced that the people 
here would feel necessitated to look to other 
countries than America for cotton, and he 
should be truly glad to use free grown cotton, 
if he could procure it in proper quantity, 
quality and price. But both be and the lace 
manufacturer got all their cotton, ready spun, 
from Lancashire, and could give me no idea 
whether it was a Sea Island or New Orleans 
commodity that reached them. I need scarcely 
tell you, my dear friend, that the (dis)United 
States and slavery form in every British heart, 
at this time, a leading topic for discussion. — 
Some of our friends who had not crossed the 
Atiantic were under the impression, when the 
news of Lincoln’s election reached them, that 
a great blow to slavery had been struck, and 
freedom’s battle almost won! Since I came 
to Nottingham, I have been completely puz- 
zled what to reply to the inquiries made to 


Southerners are, of the two, far better under- 
stood by us all, I think, for they act more di- 
rect and straightforward in their course—bad 
as it is—but for the poor, timid, cowardly, 
servile, dishonest North, | can find no words 
to express the contempt I feel. They cannot 
be made to see the power they possess and 
might wield in the sacred cause of human 
freedom. 

I shall not conclude my letter until my 
return home. 

SALEM PausonaGE, February 20, 

Your February monthly, dear friend, reach- 
ed us this morning. I have read your first 
and second articles with much pain. As to 
him I have solong been accustomed to regard 
in the light of friend—Hon. Wu. H. Sewarp’ 
—I can but echo one of our leading journals 
and say he is ‘a riddle.’ I havecarefully read 
and re-read the extract you gave from Mr. 
Sewards speech of 12th January, and the 
more I read the more enigmatical some of its 
passages appear. Other parts of this produc- 
tion (so entirely, as a whole, unlike Mr. Sew- 
ard’s world renowned speech ov the Higher 
Law) cause one to fear that the philanothro- 
pist of other times is lost in the statesman of 
the present; that the noble and generous de- 
fender of the poor idiot, Freeway, dismayed 
at such a possibility as ‘the dissolution of 
the Union,’ and the consequent ruin of his be- 
loved country, (?) has resolved, in a fit of 
genuine American (not Roman) patriotism to 
throw not himself into the yawning gulf, but 
the whole colored people of the States! Clear 
sighted statesman as Gov. Seward waz wont 
to be, can he uot see what some of us simple 
hearted people discern, that though compro- 
mise be piled on compromise, by the North, 
the gulf which separates slavery from freedom 
will never be filled to the’ desire of the lords 
of the lash, until the whole country become 





one vast hunting ground for slavery, and it 


me concerning the people of the North. The | 


| 





becomes as legal to hold slaves within sight 


spun cotton passes ere it resolves itself into | of the Bunker Hill monument, as it now is 
the elegant fabric known as Nottingham lace. | within view of the Capitol. Mr. Seward 


seems to make a half apology for his present 
mode of speech, when he says he early learn- 
ed from Jefferson that ‘ we cannot always do 
what seems to us absolately best.’ Surely, 
surely, the mist bas ere this cleared away from 
before the eyes of this distinguished mao, 
whom we have s0 long respected and honored. 
I have felt sad ever since these tidings con- 
cerning him reached us. It has been quite a 
relief, a refreshment to turn to the speech of 
the noble man of Peterboro’; Dr. C. read it 
with deep interest. I would have given much 
to have heard that deep-toned, clear voice 
pealing forth in sonorous accents, once again, 
and on such a momentous occasion. 


The case of poor Anderson seéms before 
the world. Onur press has, almost unanimous- 
ly, taken up the matter, and the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has been work- 
ing hard. At its suggestion some time since, 
letters were sent from many A. 8S. Societies 
and towns to the Duke of Newcastle, be- 
seeching his interference. Our Halifax letter 
went with 185 signatures. Five times as 
many could have been obtained had time ad- 
mitted of our inviting them, but speed was de- 
sirable—so in a day and a half our missive 
was thus far signed and dispatched, and ac- 
knowledged nearly as promptly. I need scarce- 
ly say, that tens of thousands of British friends 
are eagerly watching for tidings concerning 
poor Anderson. Sould he once reach these 
free shores, oh what a greeting he will receive! 

I will not apologize for sending a somewhat 
briefer epistle than usual, because [ am en- 
closing a spirit-stirring poem, (published else- 
where,) sent me for your colamns by one of 
oar true-hearted, thorough anti-slavery friends. 
I feel sure the lines will be perused with deep 
feelings of emotion by many. 

I regret having sent no letter in time for 
your March number. I had hoped to have 
sent you ere this an acconnt of Dr. Cheever's 
visit to Halifax ; but his coming has been 
(in consequence of the multitude of his en- 
gagements) postponed more than once, to our 
regret. 

Some among us do not forget that just a 
year ago, we were looking with eagerness for 
the arrival of a dear friend from the North, 
who was to speak to us of the wrongs of his 
people, and to gladden the hearts of the work- 
ers in their cause by bis presence at cur anti- 
slavery Bazaar. Many warm inquiries are 
made for you, my dear friend, many kind 
wishes expressed, and many kiod messages 
sent by friends in Halifax and elsewhere. That 
God may overrule the malice of foes, and 
the treachery of false frieuds for the more 
speedy deliverance of the poor bondsman, is 
the earnest prayer of 


Your true and ever sincere friend, 
JULIA G. CROFTS. 





—The Constitution adopted by the Con- 
gress of the Scuthern Confederacy is reported 
to contain the following clauses: The slave 
trade is absolutely prohibited, and a violation 
of the law subjects the vessel to forfeiture and 
the parties implicated to imprisonment for not 
less than ten years. If the Governor of the 
State shall neglect or refuse te send the import. 
ed negroes back, they shall be so_p To THE 
HIGHEST BIppER! The Presidential term is ex- 
tended to six years. Offices are to be held dur- 
ing good behavior, and officers to be removed 
only for cause, and on a written complaint be- 
ing preferred against them. Members of the 
Cabinet are not to be excluded from sata in 
Cuopgress. 
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LETTER FROM BISHOP PAYNE TO THE MIN- 
ISTERS OF THE A. M. E. CHURCH. 


THE CHRISTIAN RECORDER ; OR, AN EVIL BE- 
HIND A RIGHT. 


Law, Order, Government— these three 
principles underlie the character ofevery great 
and good man, every great and good society, 
every great and good state, every great and 
good nation. A man,a society, a state, a 
nation, attains to greatness and posterity, 
preserves and perpetuates them, only as long 
as law, order and governmeut are sacredly 
cherishec. So, abandon these, is to introduce 
a state of confusion and strife, of anarchy 
and ruin. Therefore, every office bearer who 
is true to the man, the society, the state, 
the nation, will narrowly watch every other 
officer, and sound the alarm when he sees an 
infringement upon these heaven-created prin- 
ciples. No plea of expediency can justify a 
disregard of their claims, nor should wealth, 
standing, or office be allowed to shield a man 
from the penalty attached to their violation. 
The only exception to this rule, which we 
now think of, is absolute ignorance of their 
existence. “Now, mark this distinction: 
while absolute ignorance may save the of- 
fender from the penalty, it can never justify 
him in the act of transgression. Ip every 
government there are officers who differ in 
power and responsibility, as they differ in 
rank. If each has his rights to be enjoyed, 
so also each has dutics to be performed. 

But in the enjoyment of one’s rights, he 
must not infringe upon his fellows; and in 
the performance of his duties, he must not 
interfere with another’s. A wise man willnot 
knowingly do either. 

An arrogant man often does the one, or the 
other—an ungovernable man habitually does 
both—ap ambitious man systematically does 
them, because he cannot reach his sinister 
ends only by so doing. Such a man will al- 
ways defend the evil he has committed be- 
hind the right he is entitled to enjoy. Some- 
times he entrenches himself behing the rights 
of his fellow officers—often behind the rights 
of the people. ‘This latter is always the most 
dangerous that can be found inside of a 
government. 


Neverthele:s, he who is faithful to law, | 


order, government, and God, will never de- 
fend or apologize for an evil, simply because 
it is entrenched behind a right. Nay, this is 
a greater reason why it should be exposed 
and attacked. 

With these fundamental principles, and 
these reflections before me, I respectfully ask 
the ministers of the A. M. E. Church to ip- 
stitute certain inquiries respecting the pres- 
ent form and existence of the ‘Christian Re- 
corder. Justice to themselves, and posterity, 
respect for the laws, order and government, 
love for the peace and unity of the Church, 
require this at their hands. To aid in this 
important business in which we are all con- 
cerned, I suggest the following queries : 

Ist. How came the Christian Recorder 
into present existence ? 

2nd. Who is its General Editor ? 

3rd. Who are his associates—7. e., who 
constitute the Editorial corps ? 

4th. Has any of these things been done 
according to the letter and spirit of the de- 
crees made by the last General Conference ? 

»th. Does the present form and manage- 





‘ment of the Recorder fulfill the design of 


these decrees ? 

6th. Is there an officer of the Connection 
in it, or outside of it, who has the power to 
set aside or trample down these decrees ? 

7th. If any officer should be found acting 
in open disregard of them, will a law-abiding 
member of the ministry countenance the evil? 
Is any officer in the A. M. E. Church placed 
above its laws, order, or government? Are 
not the rules, decisions and decrees of the 
General Conference the supreme law, to which 
every one of our members, as members, and 
ministers, ag ministers, are bound to yield 
uniform respect and obedience, the Moral 
Law alone excepted ? 

With sentiments of deep regard, 

I am, dear brethren, 
Yours, fraternally, 
D. A. PAYNE. 





VICTOR HUGO AND JOHN BROWN. 


A correspondent of a Belgian paper pub- 
lishes the following letter, addressed by Vic- 
tor Hugo to M. Chenay, an engraver, who bas 
undertaken to publish engravings of M. Hu- 
go’s pen-and-ink sketch of the late John 
Brown : 





HAUTEVILLE HovsgE, Jan. 21, 1861. 


Dear M. Cuenay :—You have desired to 
engrave my design of John Brown—you de- 
sire pow to publishit. I consent to that, and 
add that I believe it useful. John Brown is 
a hero and a martyr. You remember that I 
had written at the foot of the design, Pro 
Christo sicut Christus. 

When, on the 2d December, 1859, with a 
profound grief, I announced to America the 
rupture of the Union as the consequence of 
the assassination of Jobn Brown,! did not 
think that the event would so closely follow 
my word. Atthe present moment all that was 
in the scaffold of John Brown comes forth ; 
the fatalities latent there a year ago is now 
visible, and we may now consider as consum- 
mated the rupture of the American Union— 
great misfortune !—and the abolition of sla- 
very—immense progress ! 

Let us, then, set forth, under the eyes of 
all, as an ensign, the gibbet of Charlestown, 
point of departure of these strange events. 

My design, reproduced by your fine talent, 
with a striking fidelity, has. no other value 
than that name, John Brown—a name which 
must be incessantly repeated. to the Republi- 
cans of America, that it may bring them to 
their duty, and to the slaves, that it may call 
them to freedom. Victor Hugo. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LORD BROUG- 
HAM AND JAMES REDPATH. 
The following piquant correspondence be- 
tween Lord Brougham and Mr. Redpath, is 
worthy of preservation : 





LORD BROUGHAM TO MR. REDPATH. 
BroveHaM, Nov. 20, 1860. 

Sir :—I feel honored by the invitation to 
attend the Boston Convention, and to give 
my opinion upon the question, ‘ Ilow can 
American Slavery be Abolished ?? I consid- 
er the application is made to me as conceiving 
me to represent the anti-slavery body in this 
country ; and I believe that I speak their 
sentiments, as well as my own, ip expressing 
the widest difference of opinion with you up- 
on the merits of those who promoted the 
Harper's Ferry expedition, and upon the fate 
of those who suffered for their condact in it. 
No one will doubt my earnest desire to see 
slavery extinguished ; but that desire can only 
be gratified by lawful means—a strict regard 
to the rights of property, or what the law de- 
clares to be property, and a constant repug- 
nance to the shedding of blood. Noman can 
be considered a martyr unless he not only 


suffers, but is witness to the truth ; ard he| 





ful object by illegal means. Any other coarse 
taken for the abolition of slavery can only de- 
lay the consummation we so devoutly wish, 
besides exposing the community to the hazard 
of an insurrection, perhaps less hurtful to. 
the master than the slave. When the British 
emancipation was finally carried, it was accom- 
plished by steps, and five years elapsed be- 
tween the commencement of the measure in 
1833 and its completion in 1838. 

The declaration of the law which pro- 
nounced a siave free as soon as he touched 
British ground, (erroneously ascribed to the 
English courts under Lord Mansfield, but 
really made by the judges in oe may 
seem to be incons‘stent with the principle now 
laid down. But I am bound to express my 
doubts if such a decision would have been 
given, had Jamaica touched upon the coast 
of this country. It is certain that the judges 
did not intend to declare that adi property in 
slaves should instantly cease, and yet such 
would have been the irevitable effect of their 
jadgment in the case supposed, which some- 
what resembles that of America. 

In the elevation of your new President, all 
friends of America, of its continued Union, of 
the final extinction of slavery by peaceful 
means, and of the utter immediate extinction 
of the execrable slave trade—all friends of 
the human race must heartily rejoice. They 
will, let us hope, find in him a powerful ally, 
as his country may expect to find’an able, a 
consistent, and an honest ruler. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your faithful servant, 
: BROUGHAM, 

James Redpath, Esq., Boston, U. S. 

MR. REDPATH'S REPLY. 


Boston, Jan. 28, 1861. 
To Henry, Lord Brougham : 

My Lorp :—I have received your reply to 
our question—‘ How can American Slavery 
be abolished ?’ 

I take exceptions to its erroneous ethical 
teachings, an appeal from Brougham, the Eng- 
lish Lord, to Henry Brougham, the Tribune 
ot the English People, to sustain me. 

I appeal from the nobleman whose letter is 
now quoted, with eager approval, by every 
pro-slavery journal of our cities, to the popu- 
lar orator whose words, radiant with the light 


‘of Heaven, have so often confounded the most 


cunning sophistries o: the allies of the op- 
pressor. I _ from the Lord who so re- 
cently has said : 

‘No one can doubt my earnest desire to see 
slavery extinguished ; but that desire can only 
be gratified by lawful means—a strict regard 
to the rights of property, or what the law 
calls property, and a constant repugnance to 
the shedding of blood ;’ to the noble young 
Englishman, of lowly birth, who thrilled two 
continents with these eloquent words : 

‘ Tell me not of rights—talk not of the pro- 
perty of the planter in his slaves. I deny 
the right—I acknowledge not the property.— 
The principles, the feelings of our common 
nature rise in rebellion against it * * * * 
In vain you tell me of laws that sanction sueh 
aclaim! There’is a law above all the enact- 
ments of human codee—the same throughout 
the world, the same in all time—aucb as it 
was before the dawning genius of Columbus 
pierced the night of ages, and opened to one 
world the sources of power, wealth and know- 
ledge ; to another, all unutterable woe ; such 
it is at this day ; it is the law written by the 
finger of God on the heart of man ; and by 
that law, nochangeable and eternal, while men 
despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor 
blood, they shall reject with indignation the 
wild, guilty fantasy that man can hold pro- 
perty in man.’ 

Wher you have pronounced, my Lord, on 
this point, I may sustain certain other excep- 
tions, not above quoted, by equally excellent 
authority. 

] have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
“- James RepparTs. 





—Andersoc, the fugitive slave whose case 
has created so much excitement in Canada, is 
now in Montreal, awaiting the opening of navi- 


does not bear this testimony who seeks a Jaw- gation, when he will proceed to England. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. WENDELL PHILLIPS'S 
SPEECH ON ‘ PROGRESS.’ 





The gain to-day is, we have a people— 
Under their vigilant eyes, mindful of their 
sturdy purpose, sustained by their determina- 
tion, many of our politicians act much bet- 
ter. And out of this popular heart is grow- 
ing a Constitution which will wholly super- 
sede that of 1787. 

A few years ago, while Pierce was Presi- 
dent, the Republican party dared to refuse 
the appropriations for eupport of government 
—the most daring act ever ventured in a land 
that holds Bunker Hill and Brandywine — 
They dared to persevere some twenty or thirty 
days. It seems a@ trifle; but itis a very sig- 
nificant straw. Then for weeks when Barks 
was elecied ; anda year ago, again, the whole 
government was checked till the Republicans 

ut their Speaker in the chair. Now the 

orth elects her President, the South secedes. 
I suppose we shall be bargained away into 
compromise. I know the strength and virtue 
of the farming West. I: is one of the bright 
spots that our sceptre tends there, rather than 
to the seaboard. [our or eight years hence, 
when this earthquake will repeat itself, the 
West may be omnipotent, and we shall see 
brave things. 

But now, spite of Lincoln's wishes, I fear 
he will never be able to stand against Seward, 
Adams, half the Republican wire-pullers and 
the sea-board. But even now, if Seward and 
the rest had stood firm, as Lincolou, Sumner, 
Chase, Wade, and Lovejoy, and the T'ribune 
have hitherto done, I believe you might have 


_ polled the North, and had a response, three 


to one, ‘Let the Union go to pieces, rather 
than yield one inch!’ I know no sublimer 
hour ip history. The sight of these two 
months is compensation for a life of toil.— 
Never let Europe taunt us again that our 
blood is wholly cankered by gold. Our peo- 
ple stood, willing their idolized government 
should go to pieces for an idea. ‘True, other 
nations have done so. England in 1640— 
France in 1791—our colonies in 1775. Those 
were proud moments. But to-day touches a 
nobler height. Their idea was their own free- 
dom. To-day, the idea, loyal to which our 
people willingly see their Union wrecked, is 
largely the hope of justice to a dependent, 
helpless, hated race. Revolutions never go 
backward. The live force of a human pulse- 
beat can rive the dead lumber of govern- 
ment to pieces. Chain the Hellespont, Mr. 
Xerxes-Seward, before you dream of balking 
the Northern heart of its purpose—freedom 
to the slave! The old sea never laughed at 
Persian chains more haughtily than do we at 
Congressional compromises. * * * * 

Compromise risks insurrection—the worst 
door at which freedom canenter. Letuniver- 
sal suffrage have free sway, and the ballot 
supersedes the bullet. But let an arrogant 
and besotted minority curb the majority by 
tricks like these, and when you have compro- 
mised away Lincoln, you revive John Brown. 
On this point of insurrection, let me say a 
word. Men talk of-the peace of the South 
under our present government. It is no real 
peace. With the whites, it is only that bas- 
tard peace which the lazy Roman lived—ut 
se apricaret—that he might sun himself.— 
It is only safe idleness, sure breeder of mis- 
chief. With the slave, it is only war in dis- 
guise. Under that mask is hid a war keener 
in its pains, and deadlier in its effects, than 
an open fight. As the Latia adage runs— 
murs gravior sub pace latet—war bitter for 
lis disguise. , 

Thirty years devoted to earnest use of mor- 
al means show how sincere our wisb that 
this question should have a peaceful solation 
If your idols—your Websters, Clays, Cal- 
houns, Sewards, Adamses—had done their 
duty, so it would have been. Not ours the 
guilt of this storm, or of the future, however 
bloody. But I hesitate not to say that I pre- 
fer an insurrection which frees the slave in 
len years to slavery for a century. A slave 
I pity. A rebellious elave I respect. I say 
bow, as I said ten years ago—I du not sbrirk 
from the toast with which Dr. Johnson fla- 





vored his Oxford port, ‘Success to the first 
insurrection of the blacks in Jamaica!’ I do 
not sbriok from the sentiment of Southey, in 
a letter to Duppa—‘ There are scenes of tre- 
mendous horror, which I could smile at. by 
Mercey’s side. An insurrection which should 
make the negroes masters of the West. Indies 
is one.’ I believe both these sentiments are 
dictated by the highest humanity. I know 
what anarchy is. I know what civil war is— 
I can imagine the scenes of blood through 
which a rebellious slave population must 
march to their rights) They are dreadful.— 
And yet, I do not know, that, to an enlight- 
ened mind, a scene of civil war is any more 
sickening than the thought of a hundred and 
fifty years of slavery. Take the broken hearts; 
the bereaved mothers ; the infant, wrung from 
the hands of its parents; the husband and 
wife torn asunder ; every right trudden under 
foot ; the blighted hope, the imbruted souls, 
the darkened and degraded millions—sunk 
below the level of intellectual life, melted in- 
to sensuality, herded with be»sts—who have 
walked over the burning marl of Southern 
slavery to their graves, and where is the bat- 
tle-field, however ghastly, that is not white— 
white as an angel’s wing, compared with the 
blackness of that darkness which bas brooded 
over the Carolinas for two hundred years ?— 
Do you love mercy? Weigh out the fifty 
thousand hearts that have beaten their last 
pulse amid agonies of thought and suffering 
fancy faints to think of ; and the fifty thou- 
sand mothers who, with sickening senses, watch 
for footsteps that are not wont to tarry long 
in their coming, and soon find themselves left 
to tread the pathway of life alone—add all 
the horrors of cities sacked and iands laid 
waste—und then weigh them all against some 
young girl sent to the auction-block, some 
man like that taken from our QOourt House 
and carried back into Georgia ; multiply this 
individual agony into four millions ; multiply 
that into centuries; and that into all the re- 
lations of father and child, husband and wife; 
heap on all the deep moral degradation hoth 
of the oppressor and the oppressed, and tell 
me if Waterloo or Thermopylz can claim one 
tear from the eye even of the tenderest spirit 
of mercy, compared with this daily system of 


hell amid the most civilized and Christian peo- 


ple on the face of the earth ! 


No, I confess I am not a non-resistant. The 
reason why I have advised the slave to be 
guided by a policy of peaceis because he has 
had, hitherto, no chance. If he bad one— 
if he bad as good a chance as those who 
went up to Lexington years ago, I should call 
him the basest recreant that ever deserted 
wife and child, if he did not vindicate his 
liberty by his own right hand. ¢ : 

Mr Richard Dana, Jr., says in such a con- 
test his sympathies would be with his own 
race. I confess mine would be witb the right. 
I feel bound to add‘my doubt whether aslave 
insurrection would be a bloody one. In all 
revolutions, except the French, the people 
bave always ehown themselves merciiul — 
Witness Switzerland, St. Domingo, Hungary, 
Italy. ‘Tyranny sours more than suffering.— 
The Conservative hates the Abolitionist more 
than we dobim. TheSouth hates the North 
The master speaks ten bitter words of the 
slave, where the slave speaks five of the 
moter. © FF FS 


Suppose we welcome disanion, manfally 
avow our real sentiment, ‘liberty and equal- 
ity, and draw the line at the Potomac. We 
do not want the border States. Let them go. 
be welcome to the forts, take the capital witb 
them. What to usis a hot-house city, empty 
seats, and useless marble ? Where Macgreg- 
or sits is the head of the table. Active brains, 
free lips and canning hands make empires — 
Paper capitals are vain. Of course, we must 
assume a right to buy out Maryland and Del- 
aware. Then, by running our line at the Po- 
tomac, we close the irrepressible conflict, and 
have homogeneous institations Then we 
part friends. The Union thus ended, the 
South no longer hates the North. Cuba she 
cannut have. France, England and ourselves 
forbid. If she spread over Central America, 


—————— 


‘that will bring no cause of war to a Northern 
confederacy. We are no fillibusters. Her 
pearness to us there cannot harm us. Let 
Kansas witness that while Union fettered her, 
and our national banner clung to the flag-staff 
heavy with blood, we still made. good Geo. 
Cannings boast, ‘Where that banner is 
planted, foreign dominion shall not come. — 
With a government heartily on his side, and 
that. flag floating in the blessings of tweaoty 
million of freemen, the loneliest settler in the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountains will sleep 
fearless. | 

Why, then, should there not be peace be- 
tween two such confederacies? There must 
be. Le meshow you why: 


Ist. The laws of trade will bind us togeth- 
er as they now do in all other lands. This 
side of the ocean, at least, we are not living 
in feudal times, when princes made war for 
ambition. We live in days when men of com- 
mon sense go about their daily business, 
while frightened kings are flying along the 
highways. Leave neighborhood and trade 
alone, and we shall be at peace. Observe, 
only Northerners are lynched at the South 
now. Spaoiarcs, French, Scotch are safe.— 
When English Captain Vaughan is tarred and 
feathered, the Mayor offers a reward, and the 
grand jury indict. Alter a fair, sensible dis- 
union, such as I have described, a Boston 
man will be as well off as Captain Vaugban. 
At any rate, disunion could not make the two 
sections aby more at war than they are now. 
Any change in this respect would be an im- 
provement. if the North and Mexico had 
touched boundaries, would they ever have 
quarrelled ? Nothing but Southern fillibus- 
terism, which can never point North, ever 
embroiled us with Mexico. To us in future 
the South will be another Mexico—too weak, 
too intent on her own broils to attack us. 


The South cannot make war on apy one. 
Suppose the fifteen States hang together a 
year—which is almost an impossibility—l1st, 
they have given bonds in two thousand mil- 
lion of dollars—the value of their slaves—to 
keep the peace. 

2d.: They will have enough to do to attend 
to the irrepressible conflict at home. Vir-: 
ginia, Kentucky, Missouri, will be their Mass- 
achusetts—Witter Davis, Blair and Cassius 
Clay, their Seward and Garrison. 

3d. The Gulf States will monopolize all the 
offices. A man must have Golf principles to 
belong to a healthy party. Under such a 
lead, disfranchised Virginia, in opposition, 
will not have much heart to attack Pennsyl- 
vania. 

4th. The census shows that the border 
States are pushing their s!aves South. Fear 
of their free Northern neighbors will quicken 
the process, and so widen the breach between 
gulf and border States by making one con- 
stantly more and the other less slave States. 
Free trade in sugar bankrupts Louisiana.— 
Free trade in man bankrupts Virginia. Free 
trade generally lets two-thirds of the di- 
rect taxation rest on the namerous, richer, 
and more comfortable whites of the border 
States ; hence further secession. Such a des- 
potism, with every third man black and a foe, 
will make no wars, 

Why should it attack us? We are not a 
cannon thundering at its gates. We are not 
an avalanche overhanging its sunny vales— 
Our influence, that of freedom, is oniy the air, 
penetrating everywhere, like heat, permeating 
all space. The South cannot stand isolated 
on w glass cricket. ‘The sun will beat her, and 
electricity convulse. She must outwit them 
before she can get rid of ideas’ A fevered 
child in July might as well strike at the sun, 
as the South attack us for that, the only an- 
noyance we can give her—the sight and in- 
fluence of our noble civilization. 


Disunion is gain. I venture the assertion, 
in the face of State strpet, that of any five 
Northern men engaged in Southern tr ex- 
clusively, four will end in bankruptcy. If dis- 


union sifts such commerce, the North will 
lose nothing. 

I venture the assertion, that seven at least 
of the Southern States receive from the Gov- 
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oxuaieet more than they contribute to it. So | AMENDMENT TO THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. STAND FAST! 
far, their place wil be move goottatio thes bani AN ENGLISH APPEAL TO FREEDOM'S FRIENDS IN 
theie company. The following amendment to the Fagitive 

‘The «arn matter of Southern: trade has rs, em . g! AMERICA. 


been grossly exaggerated, a3 well os the im- 
portance of the Mississippi river. Freedom 
her own lives of iron. Facts show that 
for one dollar the West sends or brings by 
the river, she sends and brings four to and 
from the East by wagon and rail. : 
~ It, then, Mississippi and Louisiana bar the 
river with forts, they will graciously be allow- 





Slave Law passed the House of Representa- 


tives a day or two before its adjournment, by 
a vote of 92 to 82 : 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


reseutatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, 


That every person arrested under the laws 
of Congress for the delivery up of fugitives 


ed to pay for them, while Northern railroads| from labor, shall be produced before a court, 
grow rich carrying behind steam the small) judge or commissioner, mentioned in the law 


portion of wheat, bacon, silk or tea which 
would otherwise float lazily up and down that 
yellow stream. 

The Cincinnati Press, which has treated 
this subject with rare ability, asserts that, ex- 
cepting provisions which the South must, in 
any event, buy of the West, the trade of Cin- 
cinnati with Southern Indiana alone is thrice 
her trade with the whole South. Asour be- 
nevolent societies get about one dollar in seven 
south of Mason and Dixon's line, so our trad- 
ers sell there only about one dojlarin five— 
Such trade, if cut off, would ruin nobody. In 
fact, the South buys little of us, and pays only 
for about half she buys. 

Now we build Southern roads, pay South- 
ern patrol, carry Southern letters, support, out 
of the nation’s treasures, an army of Southero 
office-holders, waste more mouey at Norfolk 
in building ships that will not float, than is 
spent in protecting the five great lukes, which 
bear up millions of commerce These vast 


pensions come back to us in shape of South. | 


ern traders, paying, on the average, one half 
their debts} Dissolve the Union, and we shall 
save this outgo, and probably pot sell without 
a prospect of being paid. 

Southern trace isa lottery, to which the 
Union gives all the prizes. Put it ona soand 
basis by disunion, and the North gains. If 
we part without anger, the South buys, as 
every one does, of the cheapest seller. We 
get her honest business, without being called 
to fill up the gap of bankruptcy which the 
wasteful system of slave labor must occasion. 
In this generation, no slave State in the Union 
has made the year’s ends meet. In counting 
the wealth of the Union, such States are a 
minus qaantity. Should the Galf States, how- 
ever, return, I have no doubt the United States 
treasury will be called on to pay all these se- 
cession debts. 





Our New TERRITORIES —T bree new terri- 
tories have been lately created by a vote of 
Congress, and the approval of the President. 
Of these Colorado is made from part of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Eastern Utah. It has been 
known as Pike’s Peak, and was called, at first, 
in the Organic Act, Idaho. It extends from 
the 37th degree of North Latitude to the 41st. 
and lics between the 102d and 109th paral els of 
West Longitude. It contains 100.000 square 
miles, with a population of 25,000. It is 
chiefly valuable at present for its mines of 
gold. ‘The Rocky Mountains dividethe ‘Ter 
ritory, and furnish the water shed for branches 
of the Southern Colorado on one side, and 
those of the Arkansas and Plat on the other. 
Its capital is Denver City. 

Nevada includes parts of Utah and Califor- 
bia Its boundaries are irreguiar, and it ex- 
tends South to New Mexico. It includes Car. 
son's Vull+y, and the newly discovered silver 
mives of Washoe, and reaches porth to Ore- 
gon. Its capital is Virginia City. Itis ad- 
mirably fitted for agricultural purposes, besides 
being rich in minerals. 

Dacotah lies between the parallels of 423 
and 49. Itreaches British America on the 
north, and is surrounded by Iowa, Miunesota 
and Nebraska. It contains 70,000 square 
miles, It has many valuable rivers, but the 
land is mostly prairie. It is now m. stly valu 
able for its furs. It is very sparsely settled. 





EE EE 


—lion David Wilmot has been elected U 
S. Sena'or by the Pennsylvania Legislature, to 
fill the vacancy oceasioned by Senator Cameron, 
who has been appointed Secretary of War by 
President Litcoln. 








approved 18th of September, 1650, for the 
State or ‘lerritory wherein the arrest may be 
made, and upon such prodaction of the per- 
son, together with the proofs mentioned in 
the sixth or the tenth section of said act, such 
court, judge, or commissioner shall proceed to 
hear and consider the same publicly, and if 
such court, judge, or commissioner, is of opin- 
ion that the person arrested owes labor or 
service to the claimant according to the laws 
of any other State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, and escaped therefrom, the 
court, judge, or commissioner, shall make out 
and deliver to the claimant or his agent, a 


certificate stating these facts ; and if the said | 


fugitive shall, upon the decision of the court, 
judge, or commissioner, being made known to 
him, aver that he is free and does not owe 
service or labor according to the law of the 
State or Territory to which he is to be return. 
ed, such averment shall be entered upon the 
certificate, and the fugitive sball be delivered 


‘by the court, judge, or commissioner; to the 


marshal, to be by him taken and delivered to 
the marshal of the United States for the State 
or district from which the fugitive is ascer- 
tained to have fled, who shall produce said 
fugitive before one of the judges of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the last 
mentioned State or District, whose duty it 
shali be, if said alleged fugitive shall persist 
in his averment, forthwith, or at the next 
term of the Circuit Court, to cause a jury to 
be empannelled and sworn to try the issue 
whether such fugitive owes labor or service 
to the person by or on behalf of whom he is 
claimed, and a true verdict to give according 
to the evidence ; on such trial the fugitive 
shall be entitled to the aid of counsel ard to 
process for procuring evidence at the cost of 
the United States ; and upon such finding, 
the judge shall render judgment, and cause 
said fugitive to be delivered to the claimant, 
or returned to the place where he was arrest- 
ed, at the expense of the United States, ac- 
cording to the finding of the jury: and if the 
judge or court be not satisfied with the ver- 
dict, he may cause another jury to be em- 
pannelled forthwith, whose verdict shall be 
final. And it shall be the duty of said mar. 
shal so delivering said alleged fugitive. to take 
from the marshal of the State from which 
said fugitive is alleged to have escaped, a cer- 
tificate acknowledging that said alleged fugi- 
tive had been delivered to him, giving a mi- 
nute description of said alleged fugitive, which 
certificate shall be authenticated by the U. 
S. District Judge, or a Commissioner of a U. 
S. Court for said State from which said fugi- 
tive was alleged to have escaped, which cer- 
tificate shall be filed in the office of the Clerk 
of the U.S. District Court for the State or 
District in which said alleged fugitive was 
seized, within sixty days from the date of the 
arrest of said fugitive ; and should said mar- 
shal fail to comply with the provisions of this 
act, he shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be punished by a fine of 
$1000, and imprisonment for six months, and 
until his said fine is paid. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no 
cifigen of any State shall be compelled to aid 
the marshal or owner of any fugitive, unless 
when force is employed or reasonably appre- 
hended to prevent such capture or detention 
too powerfal to be resisted by the marshal 
or owner, and the fees of the commissioners 
appointed under the act of 18th September. 
1850, shall be $10 for every case heard and 
determined by such commissioner. 











O Brother Freemen o’er the sea, 
Our English pride—our boast, 

You whom, when here we name the free, 
We love and honor most. 

To-day with eager ears and hearts, 
With natures strangely stirred, 

We blush to hear what from your marts, 
Your homesteads, sha}] be heard. 


To-day the war of hell and heaven 
Is waged by each of you ; 
To-day to each of you ’tis given, 
To either vo be true; 
Our English hearts well may we still, 
While we this issue bide ; 
Goi's hopes and ours wil) you fulfill, 
Or blench fronf?Freedom’s side ? 


In many a cause it well may be 
Good men their way may miss; 

But right and justice now can see 
No way but one in this; 

Here is nv room for paltering doubts ; 
Each soul must, to its cost, 

Weigh well the doom that conscience shouts, 
Who wavers here, is lost. 


Guides of the present—hopes of earth, 
The nations lvok to you, 

Even as their freedom springs to birth, 
To learn what freemen do. 

Show them, by all that is your fame, 
By your free fathers’ graves, 

Their sons this our dare not the shame 
Ot faster fettering slaves. 


Those fathers left their homes—their land, 
The sea and desert trod, 

Because for Conscience they must stand, 
Must live or die with God. _ 

And you—of you shall it be said, 
When of you men shal] tell, 

‘We name them not—they basely flee 
From heaven to side with hell.’ 


Draw not one foot back in this strife ; 
To you is God’s voice dumb ? 
On you depends the more than life 
Or death of all to come. 
Let the South rage—the Devil plead 
For merey ; Men be ye! 
But God—but Right—the Conscience heed, 
And stamp the future Free ! 


GREENWICH, Jan., 1861. W. C. BENNzEr?. 








ProcerDINGs AT Dr. CuHeEver’s Cuurcu.— 
Last evening a special meeting of the church 
of the Puritans was held in the lecture-room 
of the church, the Rev. 8. R. Davis in the 
chair. The meeting had been called at the 
request ofa few members of the church who 
were opposed to the continuance of Dr. Chee- 
ver’s relations with that ehurch. 

Mr. EK. W. Chester presented a request to 
the church, setting forth a number of difficul- 
ties, which were made up of decisions at meet- 
ings of the church on previous occasions, and 
asking for a Mutual Council to settle the ex- 
isting differences, and to consider the proprie- 
ty of dissolving the relations between Dr. 
George B. Cheever and the Church of the 
Puritans. The request was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Committee appointed gome time since 
to arrange an amicable settlement of all differ- 
ences between members in the church, was 
then read. It set forth that every effort on 
the part of the said Committee had failed with 
certain factious individuals, and that their ef. 
forts had been rendered ineffectual by the 
proposition which said parties had made for 
a@ mutual council. 

A resolution accepting and adopting the re- 
port, and suspending from church fellowship 
until sach time as they shall give evidence of 
penitence, Messrs. EK. W. Chester, C. R. Harv- 
ey, Charles Abernethy, Thomas Rigney, G. 
H. oe and the Rev. Joel Blackmer, was 
passed, also, by an overwhelming majority.— 
N.Y. Tribune, March 23d. . ie 





ed 


—A colored woman named Betts has been 
missing for several weeks in Chicago. She is 
supposed to have been kidnapped, and the col- 
ored i of that city are great 'y excited. A 


Mr Pinkerton is accused of knowing somethin 
of her whereabouts, but he denies it. , 
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THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW SHOULD BE HU- 
MANE, 


Again, in any law upon this subject, ought 


BLOODSHED UNNECESSARY. 


I trust this will not be regarded as a me- 
nace, but only as the declared purpose of the 
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FELLOW CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

In compliance with a custom as old 
as the vernment itself, I appear be- 
fore you to address you briefly, and 
to take in your presence the oath prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United States, to 
be taken by the President before he en- 
ters on the execution of his office. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE SOUTH NOT ENDAN- 
GERED. 


I do not consider it necessary at pres- 
ent for me to discuss those matters of 
administration about which there is no special 
anxiety or excitement. Apprehension seems 
to exist among the people of the Southern 
States, that, by the accession of a Republican 
Administration, their property, peace and 
personal security are to be endangered. 

There has never been any reasonable cause 
for such apprehension. Indeed, the most am- 
ple evidence to the contrary has all the while 
existed, and been open to their inspection.— 
It is found in nearly all the published 
speeches of him who now addresses you. I 
do but quote from one of those speeches, when 


I declare that I have no purpose directly or | 


indirectly to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States where it exists. I 
believe I have no lawful right to do so, 
and I have no inclination to do so. Those 
who nominated and elected me did so with a 
-full knowledge that I had made this and 
many similar declarations, and had never re- 
canted them; and more than this, they placed 
in the platform for my acceptance, and as a 
law to themselves and to me, the clear and 
emphatic resolution which I now read: 

“Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate 
of the rights of the States, and especially the 
right of each State to order and control its 
own domestic institutions according to its 
own judgment, exclusively, is essential to the 
balance of power on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political fabric depends, and 
we denounce the lawless invasion, by armed 
force, of the soil of any State or Territory, 
no matter under what pretext, as among the 
greatest of crimes.” 


I now reiterate these sentiments, and in P 


doing so, I only press upon the public atten- 
tion the most conclusive evidence of which 
the case is susceptible, that the property, 
peace and security of no section are in an 
wise endangered by the now incoming Ad- 
ministration. I add, too, that all the protection 
which, consistently with the Constitution and 
the laws, can be given, will be cheerfully giv- 
en to all the States when lawfully demanded 
for whatever cause, as cheerfully to one sec- 
tion as to another. 


THE RENDITION OF FUGITIVE SLAVES A 
CONSTITUTIONAL OBLIGATION. 


There 1s much controversy about the deliv- 
ering up of fugitives from service or labor. 
The clause I now read is as plainly written 
in the Constitution as any other of its pro- 
Visions : 

“No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be de!ivered up on 
claim of the pay to whom such service or la- 
bor may be due.’ 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision 
was, intended by those who made it for the 
reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves, 
and the intention of the law-giver is the law. 
All members of Congress swear their sup- 
port to the whole Constitution, to this pro- 
vision as much asany other. To the proposi- 
tion,then, that slaves whose cases come within 
the terms of this clause, “shall be delivered 
up,” their oaths are unanimous. Now if they 
would make the effort in 1 temper, could 
they not, with nearly equal unanimity, frame 
and pass alaw by means of which to keep 
good that unanimous oath ? 

There is some difference of opinion wheth- 


er this clause should be enforced by National. 


or by State authority,but surely that difference 
is not a very material one. If the slave is to 


be surrendered, it can be of little consequence ; 


to him or to others by which authority it is 
done; and should any one in any case be 
content that his oath shall go un eptona 


— unsubstantial controversy as to how 
it shall be kept ¥ ; 





not all the safeguards of liberty known in 
the civilized and human jurisprudence to be 
introduced, so that a free man be not in any 
case surrendered as a slave? And might it 
not be well at the same time to provide by 
law for the enforcement of that clause in the 
Constitution which guarantees “that the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens ot 
the several States?” 

I take the official oath to-day with no 
mental reservations, and with no purpose to 
construe the Constitution or laws by any hy- 
percritical rules; and while I do not choose 
now to specify particular acts of Congress 
as proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it 
will be much safer for all, both in official and 
private stations, to conform to and abide by 
allthose acts which stand unrepealed, than 
to violate any of them, trusting to find im- 
meee in having them held to be unconstitu- 
tiona | 

THE UNION PERPETUAL. 


It is seventy-two years since the first inau- 
ration of a President under our national 
onstitution. During that period fifteen dif- 
erent and very distinguished citizens have in 
succession administered the executive branch 
of the government. They have conducted it 
through many perils, and generally with great 
success. Yet with all this scope for precedent, 
I now enter upon the same task for the brief 
constitutional term of four years, under great 
and peculiar difficulty. 

A disruption of the Federal Union, hereto- 
fore only menaced, is now formidably at- 
tempted. I hold that, in contemplation of 
universal law and of the Constitution, the 
union of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity 
is implied, if not expressed, in the funda- 
mental law of all national Governments, It 
is safe to assert that no Government proper 
ever had a provision in its organic law for its 
own termination. 

Continue to execute all the express provis- 
ions of our National Constitution, and the 
Union will endure forever; it being impossi- 
ble to destroy it except by some action not 
rovided for in the instrument itself. Again, 
if the United States be not a government 
proper, but an association of States in the na- 
ture of a contract merely, can it as a contract 
be peaceably unmade by less than all the 
parties who made it? One party to a con- 
tract may violate it—break it so to speak— 
but does it not require all to lawfully re- 
scind it? 

Descending from these general principles, 
we find the ae that in legal contem- 
plation the Union is perpetual, confirmed by 
the history of the Union itself. The Union 
is much older than the Constitution. It 
was formed in fact by the articles of Asso- 
ciation in 1774. It was matured and con- 
tinued in the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. It was further matured, and the faith 
of all the then thirteen States expressly plight- 
ed and engaged that it should be perpetual by 


‘the articles of Confederation in 1778, and 


finally in 1787, one of the declared objects 
for ordaining and establishing the Constitu- 
tion was to form a more perfect union.— 
But if the destruction of the Union by one 
or by a part only of the States be lawfully pos- 
sible, the Union is less perfect than before, 
the Constitution having lost the vital element 


of perpetuity. 
SECESSION INSURRECTIONARY — THE LAWS 
WILL BE ENFORCED. 


It follows from these views that no State 
upon its Own mere motion can lawfully 
get out of the Union; that resolves and 
ordinances to that effect are legally void, and 
that acts of violence within any State or States 
against the authority of the United States are 
insurrectionary or revolutionary according to 
circumstances. I, therefore, consider that, in 
view of the Constitution and the laws, the 
Union is unbroken, and to the extent of my 
ability I shall take care, as the Constitution 
itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the 
laws of the Union be faithfully executed in all 
the States. Doing this I deem to be only a 
simple duty on my part, and I shall perform 
it so far as is practicable, unless my rightful 
masters, the American people, shall withhold 
the requisite means, or in some authoritative 





manner direct the contrary. 





Union, that it will constitutionally defend 
and maintain itself. In doing this there need 
be no bloodshed or violence, and there shall 
be none unless it be forced upon the National 
authority. 


THE FORTS TO BE HELD AND THE REVENUE 
COLLECTED, BUT NO INVASION. 


The power confided to me will be used to 
hold, occupy and possess the property “and 
laces belonging to the Government, and col- 
lect the duties and imposts ; but beyond what 
may be necessary for these objects, there will 
be no invasion, no using of force against or 


among the people anywhere. 
FEDERAL OFFICES IN THE DISTURBED STATES. | 


Where hostility to the United States in 
any interior locality shall be so great and 
universal as to prevent competent resi- 
dent citizens from holding the Federal offi- 
ces, there will be no attempt to force ob- 
noxious strangers among the people for 
that object. While the strict legal right may 
exist of the Government to enforce the exer- 
cise of these offices, the attempt to do so 
would be so irritating and so nearly imprac- 
ticable withal, that 5 deem it better to fore- 
go for the time the uses of such offices. 


POSTAL FACILITIES TO BE CONTINUED. 


The mails, unless repelled, will continue to 
be furnished in all partsofthe Union. So far 
as possible the people everywhere shall have 
that sense of perfect security which is most 
favorable to calm thought and reflection.— 
The course here indicated will be followed, 
unless current events and experience shall 
show a modification or change to be proper; 
and in every case and exigency my best dis- 
cretion will be exercised, according to cir- 
cumstances actually existing,and with a view 
and a hope of a peaceful solution of the Na- 
tional troubles, and the restoration of fraternal 
sympathies and affections. 


APPEAL FOR THE UNION. 


That there are persons in one section or 
another who seek to destroy the Union at all 
events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I 
will neither affirm nor deny ; but if there be 
such, I need address no words to them.— 
To those, however, who really love the 
Union, may I not speak before entering upon 
so grave a matter as the destruction of our 
national fabric, with all its benefits, its mem- 
ories, and its hopes? Would it not be wise 
to ascertain why we do it ? | 

Will you hazard so desperate a step, while 
there is any possibility that any portion of 
the ills you fly from have no real exis- 
tence ? Will you, while the certain ills you 
fly to are ater than all the real ones you 
fly from, will you risk the commission of so 
fearful'a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union, if 
all constitutional rights can be maintained. 
Is it true, then, that any right plainly written 
in the Constitution has been denied? I think 
not. Happily, the human mind is so consti- 
tuted that no a can reach to the audacity 
of doing this. Think, if you can, of a sin- 
gle instance in which a plainly written pro- 
vision of the Constitution has ever been de- 
nied. If by the mere force of numbers a 
majority should deprive a minority of any 
clearly written constitutional right, it might, 
in a moral point of view, justify revolution. 
It certainly would if such right were a vi- 
tal one. But such is not ourcase. All the vi- 
tal rights of minorities and ofindividuals are 
so plainly assured to them by affirmations and 
negations, guaranties and prohibitions in the 
constitution, that controversies never arise 
concerning them; but no organic law can ev- 
er be framed with a provision specifically ap- 
plicable to every question which may occur 
in practical administration. No foresight can 
anticipate nor any document of reasonable 
length contain express provisions for all pos- 
sible questions. Shall fugitives from labor 
be surrendered by National or by State au- 
thority? The Constitution does not expressly 


say. May Congress prohibit slavery in the 
Territories? The Constitution does not ex- 
pressly say. Must Con prohibit Slavery 


in the Territories? The Constitution does 
not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our 
constitutional controversies, and we divide up- 
on them into majorities and minorities. If the 
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minority will not acquiesce, the = must 
or the government must cease. There is no 
other alternative; for continuing the gov- 
ernment is acquiescence on the ongside or the 
other. 


SECESSION A TWO-EDGED SWORD. 


If a minority in sucha case will secede 
rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent 
which in turn will divide and ruin them, for 
a minority of their own will secede from 
them whenever a majority refuses to be con- 
trolled by such — For instance, why 
may not any portion of a new confederacy a 
year or two hence arbitrarily secede again, 
precisely as portions of the present Union 
now claim to secede from it? All who 
cherish disunion sentiments are now being 
educated to the exact temper of doing this. 
Is there such perfect identity of interests 
among the States to compose a new Union 
as to produce harmony only, and prevent re- 
newed secession? Plainly the central idea 
of secession is the essence of anarchy. A 
majority held in restraint by constitutional 
checks and limitations, and always changing 
easily, with deliberate changes of popular 
opinions and sentiments, is the only true sov- 
ereign of a free people. ‘ 

Whoever rejects it, does of necessity fly to 
anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is im- 
possible. The rule of a minority as a per- 
manent arrangement, is wholly inadmissible ; 
so that rejecting the majority principle, anar- 
~ 4 or despotism in some form is all that is 
left. 


THE SPHERE OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


Ido not forget the position assumed by 
some, that conStitutional questions are to be 
decided by the Supreme Court, nor do I deny 
that such decision must be binding in any 
case upon the parties to a suit as to the objects 
of that suit, while they are also entitled to high 
respect and consideration in all parallel cases 
by all other departments of the government; 
and while it is obviously possible that such de- 
cision may be erroneousin any given case, still 
the evil effect following it being limited to 
that particular case, with the chance that it 
may be overruled and never become a prece- 
dent for other cases, can better be borne than 
could the evils of a different practice. 

At the same time, the candid citizen must 
confess that if the policy of the Government 
upon the vital questions affecting the whole 
people is to be irrevocably fixed by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they 
are made in ordinary litigations between par- 
ties in personal actions, the people will haye 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.— 
Nor is therein this view any assault upon 
‘the Court or the Judges. It is a duty from 
which they may not shrink to decide cases 
properly brought before them, and it is no 
fault of theirs if others seck to turn their de- 
cisions to political purposes. 

THE REAL DISPUTE. 


One section of our country believes Slavery 
is right and ought to be extended, while the 
other believes it is wrong and ought not to be 
extended. This is the only substantial dis- 
pute. The Fugitive Slave clause of the 
Constitution, and the law for the suppression 
of the foreign slave trade, are each as well 
enforced, perhaps, as any laws can ever be in 
acommunity where the moral sense of the 
people imperfectly supports the daw itself.— 
The great body of the people abide by the dry 
legal obligation in both cases, and a few 
break over in each. This, I think, cannot be 
perfectly cured, and it would be worse in 
both cases after the separation of the sections 
than before. 

The foreign slave trade, now imperfectly 
suppressed, would be ultimately revived with- 
out restriction in one section, while fugitive 
slaves, now*only partially surrendered, would 
not be surrendered at all by the other. 

SEPARATION IMPOSSIBLE. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate ; 
we cannot remove our respective sec- 
tions from each other, nor build an im- 
passable wall betwéen them. A _ husband 
and a wife may be divorced, and go out of 
the presence and beyond the reach of each 
other; but the different parts of our country 
cannot do this. They cannot but remain 


face to face, and intereourse either amicable | 


or hostile must continue between them.— 


Is it possible, then, to make that lmtercourse 





| more advantageous or more satisfactory after 


separation than before? Can aliens make 
treaties easier than friends can make laws? 
Can treaties be more faithfully enforced be- 
tween aliens than laws can among friends ? 
Suppose = go to war you cannot fight al- 
ways, and when,after much loss on both sides, 
and no gain on either, = cease fighting, 
the identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse. are again upon you. 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. Whenever they 
shall grow weary of the existing government, 
they can exercise their constitutional right of 
amending, or their revolutionary right to dis- 
member or overthrow it. 

I cannot be ignorant of the fact that many 
worthy and patriotic citizens are désirous of 
having the National Constitution amended. 
While I make no recommendation of amend- 
ment, I recognize the rightful authority of the 
people over the whole subject, to be exercised 
in either of the modes prescribed in the instru- 
ment itself, and I should, under existing cir- 
cumstances, favor rather than oppose a fair 
opportunity being afforded the people to act 


| upon it. : 


I will venture to add that to me the Con- 
vention mode seems preferable, in that it 
allows amendments to originate with the peo- 
ple themselves,instead ofonly permitting them 
to take or reject propositions originated by 
others not especially chosen for the purpose, 
and which might not be precisely such as they’ 
would wish to either accept or refuse. 

I understand that a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, which amendment however 
I have not seen, has passed Congress, to the 
effect that the Federal Government shall 
never interfere with the domestic institutions 
of the States, including that of persons held 
to service. To avoid misconstruction of 
what I have said, I depart from my pur- 
pose, not to speak of particular amendments 
so far as to say that holding such a provis- 
ion now to be implied Constitutional law, 
I have no objection to its being made ex- 
press and irrevocable. 


THE PEOPLE THE SOURCE OF POWER 
JUSTICE. 


The Chief Magistrate derives all his au- 
thority from the people, and they have 
conferred none upon him to fix the terms for 
the separation ofthe States. The people them- 
selves can do this also, if they choose,but the 
Executive, as such, has nothing to do with it. 
His duty is to administer the present govern- 
ment as it came to his hands, and to transmit 
jt unimpaired by him to his successor. Why 
should not there be a patient confidence in 
the ultimate justice of the people? Is there 
any better or equal hopein this world? In our 
present differences, is either party without 
faith of beingin the right? Ifthe Almighty 
Ruler of nations, with His eternal truth and 
justice, be on your side of the North, or on 
yours of the South, that truth and that justice 
will surely prevail by the judgment of this 
great tribunal of the American people. 

By the frame of the Government under 
which we live, this same people have 
wisely given their public servants but little 
power for mischief, and have, with equal 
wisdom, provided for the return of that little to 
their own hands at short intervals. While the 
people retain their virtue and vigilance, no 
Administration, by any extreme of wickedness 
or folly, can very seriously injure the Goy- 
ernment in the short space of four years. 


REFLECTION INVOKED — THE ISSUE IN THE 
HANDS OF THE PEOPLE. 


My countrymen, one and all, think calml 
and weli upon this whole subject. Nothing val- 
uable can be lost by taking time. If there be 
an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, to 
a step which you would never take deliber- 
ately, that object will be frustrated by taking 
time, but no good object can be frustrated by 
it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied, still 
have the old Constitution unimpaired, and on 
the sensitive point the laws of your own frain- 
ing under it, while the new Administration 
will have no immediate power, if it would, 
to change either. 

If it were admitted that you who are dis- 
satisfied hold the right side in the dispute,there 
still is no single good reason for precipitate 
action. Intelligence, patriotism, christianity, 
and a firm reliance on Him who has never 
yet forsaken this favored land, are still com. 


AND 











petent to adjust in the best way all our pres- 
ent difficulties. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow- 
countrymen, and notin mine, is the momen- 
tous issue of civil war. The Government will 
not assail you. You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the rs.— 
You have no oath registered in heaven to de- 
stroy the Government, while I shall have a 
most solemn one to preserve, protect and de- 
sy —— : 

iam loth toclose. Weare not enemies, but 
friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battle-field 
and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone, all over this broad ‘and, will yet 
swell the chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature. 








tae" Set Back For Once.—A few evenings 
since, a decently dressed young colored man en- 
tered the bar room of a public house near the 
Central Railroad Depot in this city, and asked if 
he could be accommodated forthe night. He 
was answered in the affirmative, and took a seat 
quietly, to await the hour for retiring. Among 
those who were present, was a well-known horse 
dealer, noted for the roughness of his language 
and the flinty character of his politics. This in- 
dividual finally rose from his seat to go home, 
but before leaving, felt called upon to say some- 
thing insulting to thestranger. Accordingly, 
drawing himself up, and assuming a patronizing 
air, he exclaimed: 

“Well, nigger, what are you going to do with 
yourself? ri give you five dollars a month to 
carry out manure from my stables.” 

The “nigger” looked at him a moment, and 
then thrusting his hand into his pantaloons pock- 
et, drew forth a handful of gold pieces, from 
which he selected a quarter eagle, which he ten- 
dered to the horse dealer, saying :— 

“When you geta ‘nigger’ to work for five 
dollars a month at that business, just give him 
this from me to help make out adecent month’s 
7 which you don’t seem able to pay.” 

roar of laughter from the listeners, com- 
pletely disconcerted the man of horses, and with- 
out stopping to continue the conversation, he 
sneaked out of the house. - 

It turned out thatthe “‘nigger” was a drover, 
who does a very heavy business in buying and 
selling cattle, and at the very moment when the 
colloquy took place between himself and our 
grandiloquent horse dealer, he had _ ten 
car loads of stock at the North street depot, 
which he was about to take east for sale. e is 
not only a man of wealth cnough to buy out and 

ive away the a of the man who insulted 

im, without feeling it, but he is also a man of 
education, being a graduate of one of the New 
New England Universities. In everything but 
color—if the hue of one’s skin really makes adif- 
ference in the worth of a man—he might claim 
with justice to be vastly the superior of his inter- 
locutor.— Rochester Democrat. 








We are rejoiced in view of the fact that 
the Sfate of Ohio has given, through her 
Legislature, a suitable token of her respect 
for one of the noblest spirits among the Re- 
publican representatives in Congress. Hon. 
JOHN SHERMAN will shed lustre upon the Sen- 
ate, as he has already done upon the House. 
With talents of a high order he combines 
that quality so much needed and so seldom 
shown by Northern politicians and states- 
men—pluck. JOHN SHERMAN is not the 
man to flinch from the performance of his 
duty, no matter how threateningly the n 
driver cracks his whip; and as the North has 
heretofore honored much too seldom that 
class of men, we are glad to see so worthy a 
member selected to “peer for the State of 
Ohio in the Senate. ay Other States fol- 
low her example.—Jiid. : 





The New York Observer has not been ac- 
cused of anti-slaveryism hitherto, but to stand 
by the Union is to be reckoned an abolition- 
ist in the Southern Confederacy now, or such 
a journal would never get sueh a letter as this 
from one of its southern subscribers: 


“ We cannot sustain a paper that inculcates 
opinions and doctrines as hostile to the inte- 
rests of the South. You support the Critten-- 
den resolutions, which are mere milk and wa- 
ter. You make great glorification over Ethe- 
ridge’s, Clemens, Gilmer’s and Johnson's 
speeches in Congress—men who are all trai- 
tors to the South and to their constituents, — 
You are great Union men, but we can per- 
ceive the cloren foot. You are black republi- 
cans, Lincolnites and abolitionists in disguise. 
Adieu.” 
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THE FUGITIVE ANDERSON. 


The Toronto Globe contains the following 
narrative of Anderson’s early life and escape 
from slavery, which our readers will find to 
be highly interesting : 

John Anderson was born in the year 1831, 
in Howard county, State of Missouri. [lis 
mother was the slave of one Burton, a car- 
peoter, who lived on a small farm near Fay- 
ette. His father, who was almost white, serv- 
ed as a steward on board a steamer, which 
sailed on the Missouri, but made his escape 


to South America while Anderson was yet 


young. His mother remained with Burton 
till Anderson was seven years old, when she 
and her master had a quarrel. Young An- 
derson was ‘raised’ by Mrs. Burton, of whom 
he speaks highly. He was brought up on the 
farm, and in proccss of time gained such a 
knowledge of farming that he undertook its 
management. 

Anderson required great proficiency in run- 
ning, jumping, and other athletic smusements, 
usually practiced by the slaves in the evening, 
which afterwards proved of great service to 
him. ‘The slaves are allowed a week’s holi- 
day at Christmas, which, from Anderson’s 
account, they seem to spend pleasantly.— 
During the holiday season, they frequently met 
in the evenings to sing and dance. Anderson, 
however, never delighted in dancing, not 
thinking it a proper amusement. Many of 
the slaves grew tobacco, Xc., on their own 
account, and in this way some acquired suf- 
ficient means to purchase their freedom. 

Anderson is a Free Will Baptist by pro- 
fession, and was a regular attendant on the 
services of that denomination. He never 
heard any ministers denouncing slavery. Any 
who would do so would not be allowed to 
preach. When about twenty years of age, 
he was married by a Free Will Baptist min- 
ister to aslave, the property of one Brown, 
who resided two miles from Barton's. After 
Mrs. Burton’s death, Burton and Anderson 
had a dispute, which ended in his being sold 
to one McDonald, who lived in Glasgow, thirty 
miles from Fayette. Being thus separated 
from his wife, Anderson was much discon- 
tented, and from this time he watched for an 
opportunity to make his escape to Canada, 
of which he had frequently thought before. 
McDonald, who was a harder task-master 
than Barton, to prevent Anderson from going 
to see his wife, selected one for him among 
his own slaves ; but Anderson would not be- 
come a party to so dishonorable an arrange- 
ment. For his wife he always entertained 
great affection. 

In September, 1853, when he had been 
about two months with McDonald, he mace 
his escape. McDonald was at the church, jn- 
vestigating a case of a slave having been 
whipped to death, when Anderson rode off on 
one of his master’s males to a branch of the 
Missouri, at a point where there was a ferry. 
The ferryman being under order to prevert all 
slaves who had no passes, from crossing, asked 
Anderson for his pass. Anderson replied that 
he did not require one, but the ferryman wo'd 
not allow him to go over. Riding back with 
the mule into the woods, he remained there 
till it was evening, when he returned to the 
river. He was on the point of seizing a boat 
that was lying on the bank, when some one 
appearing, he was compelled to retreat into 
the woors, where he lay till within two hours 
of daybreak. Hie then ventured once more 
to the bank, and found a skiff, without oars, 
lying by the river. He supplied himself with 
a piece of bark, and using this as a paddle, he 
got across the stream. He had now for the 
first time been in a boat. He then repaired 
to the house of his father-in-law, who was a 
ferryman and a barber by trade, and from him 
he obtained some refreshment. His father- 
in-law being told that he was on his way to 
Canada, offered Anderson a pistol, which he 
refused. He next visited his wife and child 
and affectionately bidding them farewell, he 
went on his way, determined to obtain bis 
freedom, which from his youth up he seems 
to have considered his inherent birtbright.— 





He had formed the resolve to sacrifice bis 
liberty only with his life. 


It was about noon on the second day after 
his leaving McDonald, that a man named 
Diggs met him and asked him for his pasa — 
When Anderson said he had no pass, Diggs, 
with his slaves, chased him, and in the conflict 

that ensued, Diggs was wounded, and Ander. 
son escaped uninjured. About a week after 
his adventure with Diggs, Anderson found 
shelter for a night in a baron, where he met a 
colored boy, from whom he purchased some 
provisions. This boy told him that his sister 
had been sold by his master about a week 
before. At this Anderson’s generous heart 
was moved, and by way of retaliation he de- 
termioed to run away with one of his horses. 
But while he was endeavoring to carry out 
his purpose, the farmer mounted his horse and 
pursued Anderson, who escaped to a field 
where the man could not reach him. Ander- 
son, however, was fired at, but sustained no 
damuge. He usually travelled by night, and 
got what rest he could during the day. He 
suffered much from want of food, sometimes 
not tasting any for several days, and often he 
had to content himself with corn, hazel nats, 
pawpaws and raw potatoes. A dollarand a 
half was all the money he had when he started 
on his perilous journey, and of this he never 
spent any except when compelled to do so 
by extreme hunger. 

One day, while resting himself by the way- 
side, a man on horseback rode up and at- 
tempted to capture him, but Anderson fled to 
a neighboring field and. found protection 
among thestalks of corn. In the evening he 
came back to the public road and observed 
a fire in the woods not far distant. 


Imagining that some people .were engaged 
husking corn, he went to the spot and discov- 
ered that the man who had attempted to 
catch him daring the day was lying in wait.— 
Seeing at once that this was one of the nu- 
merous expedients resorted to by slave pur- 
sueis, he took to flight, and afterwards care- 
fully avoided falling into any such traps. 


Impelled by necessity to resort to any ex- 
pedient to satisfy the cravings of hunger, he 
one day entered a farm-bouse by the kitchen 
door, and finding some salt that was at hand 
he put it in bis pockets and walked ont, meet- 
ing none of the inmates. He next came toa 
farm-yard, where he captured three chickens, 
and then repaired to the woods that were close 
by. Lighting a fire he cooked two of them, 
but had scarcely finished the second when he 
heard some footsteps, and naturally thinking 
that che owner of the chickens was in pursuit 
of him, he made his way out of the woods 
with the other chicken in his hand as soon as 
possible. This chicken served bim for two 
days. Near Mississippi vil age be met with a 
colored man, and gave him ten cents to buy 
some crackers for him. This man, in whom 
Anderson placed little confidence, after some 
delay brought him the crackers, which be 
greedily devoured. He crossed the Mississippi 
by night, using for that purpose a boat which 
he found near the river, and keeping clear of 
the ferry for fear of detection. It was now 
Satuiday night, and about two weeks since he 
had left McDonald, and he had reached the 
free State of Illinois ; but from the attempts 
made to capture him in tbis State, be was 
convinced that be was almost in as much dan- 
ger there as he had been in Mirsouri. 

On Sanday night he went into the house 
}of a white man, an Koglishman, who gave him 
a good supper and abed. He was prevented 
from sleeping for some time, having his sus- 
picions excited by a gun which he saw in the 
room, thick'ng it might be used for overcom- 
ing such subjects as himself. As yet he re- 
po-ed no confidence in any man, and distrust- 
ed. equally ail he saw. Weariness at last 
overcame his terror, and on waking io the 
morning he found himself much refreshed.— 
His entertainer lent him a razor, by which he 
was enabled to indulge in the luxury of a 
shave. Having got breakfast, and after the 


\ 


good hearted Englishman had prevailed on 
him to take some bread and apples in bis 
pocket, Jobn again set out with renewed 








strength and spirits. He soon met some men 
on horseback, who asked him for bis pass, 
but he pretended to be free. The men, dis- 
believing him, pursued, but Anderson was 
too expert for them, and made his escape to 
a hill, the women calling out as he passed.— 
In the evening he found himself by a small . 
river, where he saw a cance sunk. Seeing a 
dog some distance before him, he returned into — 
the woods, and struck another river. He there 
observed a boat crossing, but being afraid that 
his liberty might be endangered if he attempt- 
ed to pass that way, he went back again into 
the bush. Having by this time consumed 
what the Englishman had given him, and hav. 
ing a‘keen appetite, he made an attempt to 
capture some chickens, bat was unsuccessfal. 
He came upon a white man’s house, into 
which he entered and pretended that he had 
lost his way. Here he got his breakfast, and 
bought a loaf of bread from the housewife for 
ten cents. The farmer promised to direct 
him, but when they were but a few yards from 
the house, Anderson perceived the man was 
leading him back, and seeing his sons some 
distance from kim, took to flight. After two 
days, he struck a branch of the Iilinois river, 
which be crossed, and after proceeding some 
distance, be came to a railway track, with the 
use of which he was acquainted. He next 
came to Bloomington, where he obtained some 
provisions. He availed himself of the rail- 
way track for a short distance north of Bloom- 
ington. Confused and bewildered he met a 
man who promised him aride if he would 
he!p him with his cow. Anderson consented 
to do so, and rode with the man to a certain 
village, when he was requested toleave. After 
leaving the village, Anderson again encounter- 
ed him and accompanied him, notwithstanding 
his attempts to shun bim. At this man's 
house he got his supper and a bed, and start- 
ed early next morning before breakfast.— 
Through some villages which he passed, every 
one looked on him asa curiosity, on account 
of his travel-stained condition—the children 
running to the doors to stare at him. Inone 
farm house which he had entered he had pur- 
chased a loaf of bread, when a man came in, 
at whom Anderson took fright and ran out, 
the housewife after him, calling that he had 
better pay her the ten centa, which he did 
while standing by a fence after he had collect- 
ed himself. Overtaking some teams that were 
on the road to Rock Island, he got on one 
of them and reached that city by daylight — 
Here he bired himself to a barber, thouzh he 
was quite upinstructed in the art of shaving 
Remaining in that city for two days, he went to 
Chicago, the Abolition Society paying his fare. 


It is pleasing to note the existence, so near 
the seat of slavery, of such a Society, always 
ready to assist the oppressed in asserting their 
freedom. In Chicago he lived with a barber, 
but remained there only three weeks, when he 
left for Windsor, being advised by his employ- 
er todoso. During his stay in Windsor, where 
he got employment as a laborer, he wrote 
twice to his wife, but he suspected the letters 
were opened. A reply was received, stating 
that his wife was in Detroit, and asking him 
to goover for her. This letter was probably 
penned by some slave-catcher. Anderzonsub- 
mitted the matter to a friend, who told him 
not to comply with the a for there was 
likely some evil lurking underit. It was about 
the beginning of November, 1853, when be 
reached Windsor, about six weeks afier he 
made his escape from Missouri He worked 
as a plasterer at Hamilton and Caledonia, and 
at the time of his arrest by Mathews, was en- 
gaged making maple sugar. After being dis- 
charged, he went to Simcoe, where he was 
again arrested and brought before Mathews, 


who thought that now he thead the evidence 


against him nicely fixed up.” Anderson says, 
‘he never knew that there was so much law 
in the world as he found in Canada.’ 


He can read very little, but cannot write — 
When about sixteen years of age,be got a 
spelling book, the ovly book he ever had 
while in slavery. but did not make use of it. 
He is a man of great muscnuiar strength, aod 
of a determined but kind disposition. 
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Arrit, 1861. ‘: 
OUIRAGEOUS CASES OF KIDNAPPING, 


On Saturday, March 2d, an attempt was 
made in the city of New York to carry a col- 
ored man into slavery. The T'ribune gives the 
following particulars of the affair: 


John Bell with his wife and child, left their 
good master, Wim. Crawford a tobacco mer. 
chant in Greenbrier County,Va, between six 
and seven weeks ago, and all traveled afoot 
until they reached this city, on Wednesday 
last. Here be went about asking for assist 
ance to ‘get on... Among other places he 
went into a store up town, where one of the 
clerks, after hearing his story, said he would 
take him to friends who would help him get to 
Canada. Bell went with the clerk to a place, 
a description of which would very well answer 
for the U. S. Marshal’s Office. Here parties 
were very friendly toward him, and finally in- 
duced him to go to the Northern Hotel, cor- 
ner of Courtlandt and West streets. It was 
tren a little after noon of Thursday, and he 
sat down at the hotel to what he deemed a 
princely cinner, with five liquor accumpani- 
ments. 

In the course of the afternoon he assisted 
in putting some boards and timber up from 
the back yard, through a window. After- 
ward, one of the men who had accompanied 
him to the hotel—a large, stout man, with a 
mustache—now proposed to hire him at $20 
a month, to take care of four children, and do 
other work about the house. He said,‘ You 
boys down ~- suth can generally fiddle and sing ; 
can you fidile some?’ ‘I can play two or 
three tune .° was the reply. ‘The big man said 
he would go and get a fiddle. He soon re- 
turned, and told John they had better go up 
stairs where nobody would be disturbed.— 
The negro, accompanied by three persons, 
went up several stories, and finally stopped in 
an apartment, where, instead of the fiddle, 
were produced a pair of handcuffs, which the 
men applied to their victim, although they 
used no violence, and pretended to be his 
friends. During the night two Irishmen 
watched him—the porter Joe at first, until re- 
lieved by another servant named Dennis. 

Qo Saturday afternoon the handcuffs were 
takeo off, and one of his good friends said he 
was to go with them to Albany. They had 
made some changes in his apparel, putting on 
a glazed cap and different pants. A little be- 
fure 3 p. m. his three friends got him into a 
close carriage, and accompanied bim to Pier 
No. 13, the wharf of the steamer Yorktown, 
fur Norfolk, tellicg him on the way not to at- 
tempt to look out, They arrived at their des- 
tination just about the time the Yorktown 
was to leave. John’s suspicions, however, 
had been for some time aroused, and after the 
party had alighted and had reached the end of 
the gang plank, and an attempt was made to 
force him aboard, he caught hold of the gang 
plank, and with so strong a grasp that the 
kidvappers could not unloose him. Then he 
commenced to hallos, and s:id that they want- 
ed to take him South and sell him, with other 
exclamations, which attracted the attention of 
bystanders, among whom was Officer Arm- 
strong of the steamboat squad. The officer 
ran at once to the scene, and asked the parties 
if they had any papers to warrant their taking 
away that man. Ex Councilman Cornelius 
W. Campbell said they had not, but that Lo- 
renzo de Angelis, a deputy in the Marshal's 
office, bad the papers. 

‘he kidnappers, findiog that they were dis- 
covered, took themselves off very quickly.— 
Indeed, they disappeared before ti.e negro got 
away, though he evinced a disposition to leave 
the scene as soon as possible. He went off 
at a back or side gangway, seeming very much 
bewildered, and frightened halftodeath. The 
negroes about the dock shoved him along, how- 
ever, and he got upon a dray, and was driven 
off. About ten minutes afterward, a large, 
stout man, with a mustache, appeared on the 
wharf and asked Officer Armstrong if he had 
that nigger, and added that if he had been 
there no g—d d—d crowd could have got the 
higger away. ‘he officer asked if he had the 
papers. ‘The big man said, no ; but that they 


—, 





| would be there, though not before the boat left. 


The ex-Councilmap, Cor. W. Campbell, 
above referred to, we believe is one of the keep- 
ers of the Sons of Malta saloon, Heenan’s 
headquarters, No. 839 Broadway. To what 
extent Marshal Rynders is implicated in this 
business, does uot appear. 

The immediate actors should at once be 
arrested. Even with a warrant, they would 
not have had the right to force the man on 
board a vessel until he had had a hearing be- 
fore a United States Commissioner. But they 
were acting without any warrant, none of the 
United States Commissioners having issued 
any, and no affidavit was made upon which a 
warrant could be issued. A few months ago 
a colored man tamed John Thomas was taken 
to Richmond by two Marshal’s officers in this 
way, without any warrant or hearing of the 
case before a United States Commissioner. 


MARSHALS OUTWITTED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Press of March 6th gives 
the following account ofan unsuccessful at- 
tempt to catch a runaway slave : 


On Monday evening, citizens in the vicinity 
of Third and South streets were alarmed by 
hearing loud noises in the yard atthe rear of 
their dwellings. They disc.vered two men 
scaling fences and otl.erwise demeaning them- 
selves in a very erratic and inexplicable man- 
ner. A gentleman of that district, who had 
been thus awakened from a sound sleep into 
visions of burglary and murder. seized a musk- 
et and drew sight upon the intruders. The 
latter called out that they were nut thieves, 
but United States Marshals on the tract of 
certain English housebreakers. The musket- 
eer thereupon descended to the yard, and was 
made acquainted with the following facts: 

A confidential female servant in the family 
ofa gentleman of Washington, D. C., recently 
escaped from her owners, and was received 
into the family ofa certain high constable in 
this city. The woman was said to be nearly 
white, of some personal attractiveness, and in- 
telligent beyond her race. She dwelt with 
the high constable as aforesaid until Monday, 
at noon, when a neighbor, cognizant that she 
had been aslave, appeared at the house to 
warn her that the Marshals were upon her 
track. She was forthwith removed to Third 
and South streets, and afterwards to a remote 
part of the State. The Marshals had assumed 
the recapture of this woman as the crowning 
exploit of their term of administration. Hav- 
ing traced herto Third and South streets, they 
imagined no difficulty in the labor of the night, 
but extraordinary vigilance upon the part of 
the slave frustrated any attempi upon her free- 
dom. 

ALLEGED ATTEMPT TO KIDNAP. 


From Port au Prince, Hayti, comes the fol- 
lowing statement : 


The courts have a curious case on the dock- 
et. <A few days since, a vessel sailing under 
the American flag—but, to American bonor 
be it said, commanded by a Frenchman and 
manned by a crew of Spanish and Italian sail- 
ors—caine into this harbor with a clearance 
from a South American port, but really from 
New Orleans The Captain said that he wish 
ed to employ some sixty or eighty laborers to 
work a guano bank on one of the gulf islands, 
and as he offered very liberal wages, he soon 
sacceeded in securing the desired number of 
men, and was nearly ready to sail, when the 
conscience of one of the crew smote him to 
such a degree that he divulged the nefarious 
scheme of his captain, which was to take his 
poor deluded victims into some one of the 
many Cuban ports, and there dispose of ihem 
to the planters as slaves. This, of course, 
caused the captain’s arrest, and he was taken 
and placed in a prison. He will have a hear- 
ing before the courts. 


KIDNAPPING IN SOUTHERN KANSAS. 

A correspondent of the Leavenworth Con- 
servvlive, writing from Mound City, Feb. 14, 
says : | 

On Monday night last, a company of Mis- 
sourians—some ten in number—surrounded 





aia 


‘the house of Samuel B. McGrow, who re- 


sided some five miles west of this place, and 
carried away a vegro who had been working 
there for the last three months. The negro 
came into this neighborhood about three 
months ago, and has since lived at the house 
of Mr. McGrow. He has always been regard- 
ed as a free negro. He carried with him his 
free papers, made und executed by one Quis- 
sinburg, and properly attested by the clerk of 
the county of Crawford, in the State of  Ar- 
kansas. The ten Missourians who committed 
this act, were a part of the body of Missoari 
soldiers—so called—who are now stationed 
near Fail's store some fifteen miles from this 
place. There are about one hundred men 
stationed at that point, ostensibly to guard 
the frontier ot Missouri, some of whom are 
daily crossing the line, and prowling around 
through this and Bourbon county, committing 
various outrages of a mipor character, endeav- 
oring thereby to incite our people to invade 
Missouri. 








British VESSELS IN THE Port or CHar- 
LEsSTON.—Jn the British House of Commons, 
Feb, 22, Mr. W. E. Foster asked the Seere- 
tary of State for Foreizn Affairs, whether he 
had any objection tolay upon the table of 
the House a copy of the recent correspondence 
between her Majesty’s Minister at Washing- 
ton and the United States Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, relative to the clearaace of Brit- 
ish vessels at the port of Charleston, South 
Carolina. He observed that at the port in 
question the Federal officers of the States had 
been superseded, and that that information 
had been given to the British Consul by gen- 
tlemen professing to act on behalf of the 
Corvention of Soutb Carolina. The House 
would observe that such a notification placed 
the owners and captains of British vessels in 
considerable difficulty, inasmuch as the laws 
of the United States imposed stringent penal- 
ties for the non-observance of its revenue reg- 
ulations, and he was, therefore, anxious to 
know whether her Majesty's Minister at W ash- 
ington had been instructed to ask the United 
States Government whether they would hold 
responsible those British shspmasters who, un- 
der pressure of necessity, complied with the 
order of the Carolina Convention, and whether, 
on the other hand, they would iodempify them 
from any consequences that might result from 
the non-compliance with its regulations ? The 
British trade with Charleston and the other 
Southern ports of the Union was vast and im- 
portant, und he felt sure the noble lord would 
wish to keep all interested in the trade inform- 
ed as to their actual position. Ele would not 
go into the general question whether diplo- 
macy should be secret or not, but no one 
could doubt. that to carry out secret diploma- 
cy with the United States would be as unwise 
as it would be impracticable. He should re- 
gret if her Majesty’s Government ioterfered in 
any way io the lamentable quarrel which had 
arisen between their friends and cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He believed that 
any interference would be as impolitic as it 
would be unjustifiable, but they still could 
not forget these two facts—first, that the quar- 
rel had arisen out of Slavery ; and, secondly, 
that they had with the United States a treaty 
for the prevention of the slave-trade, the re- 
linquishment of which, he believed, would be 
as irjurious to their interests as destructive 
to their honor and the cause of humanity.— 
[ Hear hear. ] 


Lord John Russell, in reply, said—With 
reyard to the correspondence which the honor- 
able member for Bradford wishes to obtain, I 
have tostate that I shall be most willing to 
give it, and it will be presented on Monday 
next, and I may further say that that cor- 
reepondence is highly honorable to our con- 
snl at Charieston. He was placed in a pos- 
ition of great difficulty, not being able to ac- 
knowledge the new Government which sprung 
up, but at the same time he did not neglect 
the interests of British shipping. [Hear hear. ] 





—Hoo. Joshua R. Giddings has been ap- 
pointed Consul-General of British America, by 
President Lincoln. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

—The Philadelphia N. American, in notic- 
ing the death of James Prosser, a colored man, 
lately residing in that city, says that he leaves 
about $25.000, as the result of his thrift and in- 
tegrity. He reached an advanced old age, was 
highly esteemed by his pss the poorest of 
whom did not begrudge bis well earned compe- 
tence. He would at any time have gone to the 
Poorhouse rather than tell a lie, or taken a penny 
that was not his own. 


—For a number of years past a religious 
body, known as the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Conference, has been in the habit of holding 
its annual meetings in Baltimore. and they had 
appointed to meet again during the course of the 
present month, or early in April. The board of 
police deems such an assemblage unlawful, as 
it infracts a provision of the code which probib- 
its the assembling in that State of non-resident 
colored people, and have, therefore, given in- 
structions to forbid the meeting. 

—The followivg is President Lincoln's Cab. 
inet, which bas been confirmed by the Senate: 

Secretary of State--William H. Seward, of 
New York. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Salmon P. Chase, 
of Ohio. 

Secretary of War—Simon Cameron, of Pa. 

Secretary of the Navy—Gideon Welles, of 
Connecticut. 

Postmaster General— Montgomery Blair, of 
Maryland 

Secretary of the Interior—Caleb B Smith, 
of Indiana. | 

Attorney General—Edward Bates, of Mis- 
sour. 

—A lady of Charleston who owns the ta- 


ble upon which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed, was applied tu by the seces. 


‘sion Convention to loan it so that the treason- 


able Declaration of Secession might also be 
signed on it. She indignantly refused, and 
said that before subjecting it to such insult she 
would burn it into ashes. 


—QOn the 30th of January the Haytian 
Government treated the people of Port-au 
Prince to a curious exhibition on the Place 
Geffrard. The papers of that island state that 
a group of figures were arranged to represent 
the five martyrs of Harper's Ferry — John 
Brown, Cook, Green, Coppie and Copeland— 
while near these glorious victims was Mrs. John 
Brown, ia mournipg costume, her countenance 
wearing the impress of profound grief, height 
ened by an air of Christian resignation.’ 


—The peop’e in the neighborhood of the 
Comite River, La, arein the highest state of 
excitement just now, owing to the fact that a 
gang of fourteen armed runaway negroes are 
concealed in that locality. All attempts to 
capture them have proved fruitless. 


—Sixty-three free negroes, from North 
Carolina, recently arrived at Zanesville. They 
had been ordered to leave by the whites of that 
section. 

—The Republicans have again succeeded 
incarrying New Hampshire. Atthe State elec. 
tion Jast week they elected all their officers.— 


‘In this State, at the recent town eleciiuns, they 


have had increased majorities. 


—The blind negro boy pianist, the greatest 
musical prodigy in the world, has receatiy been 
in New Orleans astonishing the people of that 
city by his wonderful performances. The Bee. 
speaking of his remarkable powers, says :—* We 
heard him perform Fisher’s Hornpipe with one 
hand, and Yankee Doodle with the other. and 
sing Dixie, all at the same tite, and each crrect- 
ly. We think there is no record of an equal 
feat by any musician before ; aod gy every ac- 
tion and appearance show him to be a regular 
negro, and short of sense at that. He perform 
ed Monastery Bells, airs from Norma and Som- 
nambula, and other difficult pieces while we 
were present, and all in a manner peculiarly su 
perior, and in a style eminently his own.’ 


—Tbe Petersburgh (Va.) papers record 
that a man seven-eighths white had * sauced ‘ an- 
other man eight-eighths white, and hoels for 
most severe punishment—say thirty-nine lashes 
and a term in the chain-gang. The - sass’ con- 
sisted in saying that he (the seren-eighths 
blood) was a while man. The Inielligene r 
says :—* We earnestly hope that this scoundrel 
will be made an examp'e of, which he so rich- 
ly deserves, and should be taught that if Lin 
colnis President, his Administration will not 
protect him trom being punished when insult- 
ing acilizen? | 





| 


—A Charleston correspondent of the Rich- 
mond Dispatch says: ‘ Dr. Maddux of your city 
is here, and has with him the skeletons of two 
of the martyrs that that wicked man Wise of 
your State had hung at Harper's Ferry.’ 


—'‘On account of the small size of the fu- 
ture House of Representatives of the Confed- 
erate States under the old apportionment, it is 
not unlikely that it will be aheved so as to af- 
ford a larger and more efficient body. It is to 
be hoped that a full representation will be giv- 
en to negroes as pERsons, which would partially 
remedy the evil of two smalla house.’ So says 
a Montgomery correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury. 


—An overseer on the plantation of Hon. 
A. H. Chappell of Columbus, Ga, while chas- 
tising a slave, was mortally wounded by a stab 
from a knife in the hands of the negro. 


—Murders at the South are the rage jast 
now. Alfred, a slave of one Stephens of Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., who had been indicted, tried 
and condemned forthe murder of his master, 
was recently hung at that place in the presence 
of a large number of peorle. 


—Mr. Chenowith, formerly a liquor mer- 
chant in Louisville, Ky., now a resident of Cin- 
cinnati, lately received barbarous treatment in 
Arkansas, for expressing anti-slavery senti- 
ments. It is said that he was flogged, and the 
stripes were than liberally tarred. Our ex- 
changes are fil'ed with similar outrages prepe- 
trated on unoffending Northerr citizens whose 
business calls them to the South. 


—About the first public act which Presi- 
dent Lincoln did after takirg the oath of office, 
was to sign the parden of Sherman M. Booth, 
who bas been persecuted for the last three or 
four years for simply helping a poor slave on 
his way to Canada. 





Tor New Concress—For the first time 


since its organization, the Republican Party | 


has a clear working majority in both Houses 
of Congress—a reszlt for which itis much 
indebted to the seceding members from the 
Southero States. This has secured a decided 
Republican majority in the House, during the 
past session ; and with the inauguration of 
President Lincoln, and the opening of a new 
Congress, the new administration has also a 
majority in the Senate. 

The full Senate of the Thirty-Seventh Con- 
gress consists of sixty-eight members, from 
which are to be deducted the twelve seceding 
Senators, reduciry the number to fifty six.— 
The actual number at present in the Senate is 
only fifty, of which the Republicans have twen- 
ty seven, Democrats 22, and Americans one. 
Of the vacancies, the Democrats will elect one 
from Missouri, and one from California, and 
the Republicans two from Kansas, and one 
from Ohio, in place of :Chase, and another 
from Pennsylvania in place of Cameron. If 
these vacancies are filled, the administration 
majority in the Senate next December. will be 
six, without including the twelve seceding 
Senators. 

Only one hundred and fifty three members 
of the next Congress have yet been chosen, 
and of these, six from South Carolioa and one 
from Florida bave withdrawn. The New 
House, at present, consists of 99 Republicans 
and forty seven Democrats, or a Republican 
majority of fifty-six ; including South Carolina 
and Florida, and the Republican majority is 
45. If we assume that the members of the 
new House, yet tobe elected, would remain 
as at present, the next Congress will contain 
twenty majority against the Administration.— 
Whether we are to have a Republican Con- 
gress next winter, depends therefore wholly 
npon the action of the seceding States. They 
can cripple the new admivistration whenever 
they see fit tocome back. 





A Prosrective Stampene —The Richmond 
Enquirer has private advices from different 
parts of the State, which inform it that a large 
namber of the largest slaveholders in Virginia 
are already making preparations for an exodus 
We have, ourselves, reliable joformation to 
the same effect. ‘When this prospective stam 
pede shall once become present and actual, 
none cau predict the extent to which it will be 
carried = Some vploe that some of our largest 
aud most flourishing agricultural districts will 


| be left as desolate as the wilderness of Jamaica. 
Even if it shall fall far short of this, it will still 
involve incalculable damage to all our interests. 
These large slaveholders comprehend a large 
quota of the very flower of our population— 
representing much of the wealth, talent, virtue, 
and commanding influence of the State. They 
will carry away from us millions of property. 
They will carry away from us what is far more 
valuable to the State than property—thous- 
ands and tens of thousands of busy hands, 
which now constitate the productive lubor of 
the State.—Richmond Digpatch. a: 
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J L, Zanesville.......... 1 00 Feb., 186] 
J 8S, Fond du Lac...... 60 March, 1861 
BG, Whitesboro......... 100 #£June, 1861 
Mrs J B, North Elba...... 100 July, 1861 
S H, Sherwood’s Corners. 1 00 Aug, 1861 
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wf 4 See ae 50 “ 
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W W B, Cambridge...... 1 00 o 
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D C, West Exeter........ 1 00 Nov, 1861 
C H W, New Hartford.... 1 00 es 
J M, Seneca Falls......... 2 00 as 
JS, Ogdensburgh........ 1 00 ‘ 
A T, Syracuse........... 1 00 o 
B JC, Glen Haven....... 1 00 as 
Rev. W S, Skaneateles.... 100 Dec., 1861 
W J L,Champion........ 100 - 
FS, Victoria............ 1 24 Jan , 1862 
M W, New Bedford.... . 100 “ 
J S, Williamson......... 100 “ 
SX eee ee 1 OU Feb , 1862 
Capt. C S, Lora.......... 1 00 os 
LS Sees 1 00 “ 
D W, Farmington ........ 100 March, 1862 
W W T, Denver City. .... 1 60 ee 
LC, Champion........-.. 100 April, 1862 
W P M, Columbus....... 1 00 “ 
Rev. L J M, Dale........ 2 00 July, 1862 
oP >. Pines aaseseces 2 00 . 
J PR, Centreville........-- 150 Aug., 1862 
C A, Suspension Bridge... 200 os 
JC, Fowlerville......... 100 ~~ Dec., 1862 
PHC, Cincinnati....... 2 00 “e 
G LS, Boston........... 200 Jan., 1863 
SWS, Sterling......... 3 00 Dec., 1863 
JK W, Maskinouge .... 3 00 Feb., 1864 
Prof. Chas. Reason, N. Y. 5 00 (donation ) 











MARRIED: | 


W ASHINGTON—DOWNING —In the city of 
Boston, March 6th, at the Church of the Advent, 
by Rev. Dr. Bowles, Mr. George Washington, Jr., 
to Miss Serena A. M. Downing. p 


We would most respectfully, but very cor- 
dially express for our kind young friends, who 
have thus assumed the honorable relation, 
duties and responsibilities of married life, our 
highest, best and heartfelt wishes. We most 
earnestly invoke upon all the pathway of the 
journey of life, upon which they have now so 
auspiciously set oat, the joyous lizht of health, 
happiness and prosperity, and every blessing 
possible, in this world of clouds as well as of 
sunshine.—F. D. 
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